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We want to say “ Happy 
Christmas and a New Year 
full of good news” to all 
our friends in the Chemical 
Industry and to offer, once 
again, all our skill and 
service for 1943. 


- 
: 


HUNSLET, CzEDS 10 
E N G N E E R N G C 0 . LTO. Tel : Leeds 27468 ‘Grams: “ Oxbros, Leeds” 
Londtn Office: WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wai! 3731 Telegrams : “ Asbengpro, Stock, London” 
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~ Wiformation 


for Andustry 


Our 28-page up-to-date bulletin “‘ The 
Technics of Iodine,” is~ available on 
request. Take advantage of our world 
data on the many uses of iodine—in 
industry, agriculture and medicine. 


Enquiries for information are welcome. 
There is no charge for literature or 
advice. 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
13, Steme House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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™ ® for acid-proof coatings 


™® for abrasive wheels 
® for electrical insulation 


|) ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 


Est. 1868 


) HOPWOOD STREET MILL. 
©) PRESTON, ENG. 
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BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 
68-72,HORSEFERRY ROAD , WESTMINSTER .S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 1868 
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PRODUCE A DRY POWDERED PRODUCT FROM SOLUTIONS, OR SOLIDS 


Kestner Patent Spray Driers are in 
daily use manufacturing : 


FINE CHEMICALS FOOD PRODUCTS 
TAN EXTRACTS BLOOD POWDER 


SOAPS DETERGENTS 
DYES MILK 
SALTS ETC. 





IF YOU ARE MANUFACTURING ANY POWDERED PRODUCT 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO CONSIDER A KESTNER PLANT 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR AND ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS .. 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|! 





KESTNER SPRAY DRYERS 


IN SUSPENSION, IN ONE OPERATION AT LOW OVERALL COST | 


| 
; 








TANKS & VESSELS 











Stainless MIXERS 
Steel PANS 
Aluminium 

and other Receivers 


Weldable Metals — Dryers, etc. 


Also at 
MANCHESTER 


London Office : 
149-151, Abbey House 


VOL MOLL LEM LLL 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 Esta. 1856 and CARDIFF 
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Safety First 


This page is a monthly feature devoted to announcements in the interests of safety 
in Works and Laboratories. 


‘sareTY Finst | DERMAMIIS ...:. .. MUU. 











Sternocleanse No. protects 

THE “OLDBURY’’ PATENT hands against grease, a etc.,. and 
Sternocleanse No. 2 against water- 

CARBOY DISCHARGER a wet and chemical solutions, spirits, 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 000 @H etc. Packed in cases of 36 tubes, 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 12x2-Ib. tins, 6x7-lb. tins. Also 


28-ib. and |-cwt. kegs. 


$0 LITHLE 





vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 





KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING 






































CO. LTD. — SKIN SCREEN AGAINST DERMATITIS 
§, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S. W. STERNOL Ltd., FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2 
ones ; - , Write Industrial Specialities Dept. 31 
For Your Fire Protection 
, Appliances 
Pirst Aid Outfits, etc., 
complying with new CONSULT 
Factory Regulations. FOAMITE LTD. 
Factory Thermometers, etc. LANGLEY, BUCKS 
FIRST AID SUPPLY CO. 1925. ° 
88, Newington Butts, London, S.E. I! Telephone: LANGLEY Telegrams : FOA MITE, 
Telephone: RELiance 1823 —— LOUGH 






























have worked wonders.’’ 








T.&T. WORKS LTD 


Phone: BILLESDON 26! Large firms all over the country are using Rozalex 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER with remarkable success. 


Applied before work it protects the hands against 
ee industrial irritants. 


‘NITRALLOY STEELS | oss ses cccberies hance” ods coat 
wash hed off siemenaedie oon 


5 the hands clean and 
health he value of Rozalex for many types of 
Nitrogen case hardened by the work has been proved over a period of ten years. 
NITRALLOY patent process, 


SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1150 


Brinell—*‘the hardest Metal Sur- 
face known to man.’’ Write now 
for full particulars. 


NITRALLOY LTD. |“ ™""iuhtltwites’ “* *™ 


25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, I0. 
_ Phone: 60689, Grams: Nitralloy, Sheffield 





THE “TEANTEE ” STANDARD, WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR of Large Firm writes : 
FIXED & PORTABLE “I should also like to mention the value \ 
CONVEYORS, } 1éin. belt of your various products in preventing t 
FABRICATED | o> one . 
= =| | DERMATITIS | | | 
oS. for awide 
a Since the very first time of using, they t 
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ROZALEX LTD, Yorkshire House, Cross Street 
MANCHESTER, 2 
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LIMESTONE 


IMESTONE is quarried in many parts 

of England, but principally down the 
Pennine Chain, the hard backbone of this 
island, and along the ribs which stretch into 
Wales. The high green hills, which hump 
their backs into the sky as if to protect them- 
selves from the loud northern winds, are 
gashed with quarries which expose the grey 
face of the rock. This is blasted with ex- 
plosives and quarried with hammer, pick and 
shovel to yield millions of tons of limestone 
for the use of Industry and Agriculture. Some 
of the stone is burned into lime; the rest is 
sent away by rail and road for use in works 
and factories. Limestone is one of the raw 
basic materials of the chemical industry. 
Limestone is especially important in the 
manufacture of alkalis, which in their turn 
enter at one stage or another into the pro- 
duction of almost every article used in 
everyday life. Limestone is used also in the 
smelting of iron ores, in the glass, pottery 
and asphalt trades, and for the extraction 


of the sugar from British-grown beet. Lime, 
the burned form of the quarried stone, is the 
basis of ‘‘bleach,’’ an essential chemical for 
the textile industry. Lime is necessary also in 
the iron and steel, the non-ferrous metal, 
tanning, paper and building industries, and is 
important in branches of public health. There 
is scarcely anything used in the course of the 
daily round the manufacture or construction 
of which has not involved the use of lime or 
limestone, directly or indirectly. In Agriculture 
the value of lime is fundamental and essential. 
Without lime to sweeten the soil the land will 
not yield its best. If still heavier and better 
crops are to be won from British grass and 
ploughland; millions more tons of lime and 
limestone wil! be needed. The quarryman at 
the rock face, the limeburner at the kiln and 
the chemist in the laboratory are _part- 
ners in guaranteeing that ample quantities 
of lime of the required standards of 
purity shall be produced for the service 
alike of Industry and Agriculture. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, London, S.W.1 
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The 


DAILY URGE 


We cannot escape the reminder 


SAVE SOLVENTS 


THIS MUST BE DONE 
and 
ALL USERS MUST SHARE IN THE WORK 


Our 


SOLVENT RECOVERY PLANTS 


SOLVE THIS PROBLEM— LET US ADVISE YOU 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO., LTD. 


LONDON OFFICE: 























66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1! ; : . LANCS 





I Melbourne Agents:—MESSRS. H. R. HILL & SON, PTY. LTD., 350, KING STREET. | 








FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail, 
this organisation provides a specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


“INVICTA” a 


PLUMBAGO CHARCOAL (Vood & Animal) MANGANESE 
Ml 44 BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 
IN VI CTA FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


With i d mills, of 
G RI N D i Nw G sl Gemieae of 


chemical and other materials for the trade « 





THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE LONDON, €E.3. 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.15 :: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 3 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). Telegrams: Hill-Jones Bochurch, London 
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SULPHUR 
BURNING 
we, EQUIPMENT 


THIS PRESSURE SULPHUR BURNER, 

non-mechanical and occupying only 
small floor space, can be worked under 
pressures up to IO Ibs. per sq. in. 
lc is particularly suitable for the 
manufacture of sulphites, bisulphites, 
metasulphites and anhydrous sulphur 
di-oxide ; also for treatment of glue 
and in the sugar industry, etc. 
Available for variable SO» concentra- 
tions, according to specific require- 
ments. It is readily put into or out of 
commission. 


THE ROTARY MECHANICAL 
SULPHUR BURNER, of automatic feed 
and operation, is particularly suitable for 
sulphuric acid plants (chamber or 
contact process). 

With uniform burner-gas composition 
of variable SO» concentration dependent 
on permissible draught, it is capable of 
dealing with sulphur material of 
relatively high ash content. 

Automatic ejection of inorganic ash. 
High throughput with low power and 
maintenance costs. 
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_| NEWTON CHAMBERS 


NEWTON CHAMBERS ¢ CO LTD THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS N®é SHEFFIELD 
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A blue-print 
for progress 


To satisfy the ever-increasing 
demand for high-quality chemi- 
cals, synthetic drugs, solvents, 
biochemical products, gelatine, 
syrups, efficient 
filtration is imperative. To meet 
this the 
Metafilter is invaluable. 


and extracts, 


trouble-free 
Whilst 
producing brilliant filtrates from 


need, 


all types of chemical liquids, it 
withstands the action of acids, 
alkalies, oils and organic liquids. 


—- — 


METAFILTRATION 


THE METAFILTRATION COMPANY LTO 
BELGRAVE ROAD, HOUNSLOW. MIDOE 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


HOUnslow 1121/23 Metafilter, Hounslow 











SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


Specialising in 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 
PLASTICS, AND MATERIALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend connections with 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 


Head Office: 26/30, Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
and at 

Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Brisbane and Wellington 
N.Z. 


Cable Address: SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
ondon. 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials 

in short supply owing to war conditions 

are advertised in this paper should not be 

taken as an indication that they are necess- 
arily available for export. 























. SLURRY 


AND 


ACID 
| RESISTING PUMPS 





| Manufactured in special materials, 
or with rubber lining as required. 
| Special Impeller of choke-less design. 


~MIRRLEES WATSON 


| ENGINEERS 


GLASGOW 
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ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & CO. LTD. 
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CLEAN) LODGE ; 
GAS | COTTRELL ||... 


ELECTROFILTERS | | ** 


THE 











FOR 
COMPLETE ve 
PRECIPITATION OF | 


CEMENT KILN DUST 
TAR FOG & ACID MIST 


BOILER FLUE DUST 4 i 
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~ Science and Technology 


- HE world is suffering just now from 
an epidemic of planning. There 
are perhaps two reasons for it. One is 
fear and the other vainglory. We re- 
member only too well the misfortunes 
that befell us after the last war because 
we were not equipped to deal with the 
situation that presented itself, ‘‘ No pas- 
said Burke, ‘‘ so effectually robs 
the mind of all its powers of acting and 
reasoning as fear.’’ Planning in a panic 
is leading us into strange ways. Sug- 
gestions, mostly bad or indifferent, are 
forthcoming daily from those who, quite 
justifiably, are anxious to forestall the 
wrath that may come upon us, This 
planning, however, is sound in inception 


s10n. 
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Annual Subscription, 21s. 
Overseas, 26s. 


it.’ There is nothing more pleasing to 
a certain type of mind than to plan 
other people’s lives. These are the per- 
manent (beautiful word!) Civil Servants 
in excelsis. In any discussion of plan- 
ning, therefore, it is first and above all 
necessary to distinguish between plan- 


ning that is essential and beneficial and 
planning that is unnecessary. We 
want no unnecessary. planning. or 


regimentation. 

There is a long-drawn discussion in 
progress on planned research, under the 
guise of a ‘‘ revaluation of science.’ 
This phrase appears to cover the sug- 
gestion that scientific research should be 
organised to meet the social needs of the 


because our previous difficulties were nation after the war, just as it has had 
largely due to the fact that we had to be organised to meet the special re- 
no plan to counter the depression quirements of war. It is pointed out 
of 1920-1932. Only the that great results 
access of another war On Other Pages have been achieved 
mania brought us Notes and Comments 547 £42during the war by the 
again to the surface of Ammonia in Industry 349 concentration of our 
the morass in which Pointers of Safety Wisdom dD] whole scientific forces 
we had_ foundered. Coal Chemistry Advances ... 002 on the problems at 
The vainglorious in- New Transparent Plastte -- 902 issue. Why, then, 
% : tT, . ; = ‘ 

centive to planning, Powder Metallurgy - 3 cannot we stave off 
on the contrary, : Enamel Linings for Plant o04 the perils of peace by 

ee Chemists and Industrial Control 555 P poe oe 


wholly bad. Its origin 


Hydro-Electric Industry 


--= a Similar planned at- 


may be thus des- Parliamentary Topics 558 tack on the problems 
cribed, again in the Insecticide Sprays . 55 that defeated us after 
words of Burke : (rerman Chemical Notes 559 «=©6—s the last war? A fur- 
‘Those who have The Coloured Hydrocarbons 060 ther corollary to this 
been once intoxicated Benzol Recovery by Gas Oil ... red proposition is that the 
with power, and have Mastic Asphalt ov planned attack would 
“a . _ aa - Personal Notes ie 563 . . ees 
derived any kind of , —~ be in the industrial o1 
' —< 7 New Control Orders 563 eal caahanl eld 
mo ‘0 «a : —- logic: - 
emolument m it, ite Maitees Bybee Beg echnological _ field, 
even though but for General News from Week to Week 568 not in that of pure 
one year, can never Commercial Intelligence 970 science which in 
willingly abandon Stocks and Shares 571 general leads only to 
345 








ong-term results perhaps not capable of 
being applied for generations. The fact 
that science, and particularly its applica- 
tion to technology, often produces great 
practical benefits is one 


mandaine that 


reason tor de- 
scientists shall refrain 
trom their traditional disinterested search 
tor abstract truth and adjust their work 
and outlook to social needs. Another 
reason is that the high cost of modern 
research makes it essential to look into 
money In 
It is expected that once 


the expenditure of publi 


Sul. therefore. 


scientific m«e have clearly perceived 
their great social responsibilities they 
will be only too happy to concentrate 
their efforts on the achievement. of 


ly pla ] ed useful objectives.” 
lo decide w hether this proposal is en- 
gendered primarily by fear or vainglory 
Is not easy. Certainly it is in part the 
ar of the future, and 
the belief that scientific attack upon our 
problems will result in a solution that 
will banish fear. On the other hand. it 
airly clear that it owes its origin 
to totalitarian technique. In | 


science is State-controlled and indepen- 


resuit Of fear—t¢ 


7 


seems I 
Germany. 
dent work is forbidden, unless it has 
State approval. The ereat success of 
scientific concentration on the problems 
ot Russia after the last war. as evidenced 


by the successive fii 
} 


ve-vear plans, is an- 
le origin. It may be taken 
as proved that a scientific attack on limi- 
ted objectives. lI 


other proba 


those objectives alr 
within the scope Ot 
will often bri: g Tar-Treac hing re- 
sults In 

othe: 


clearly defined and 
science, 
IQzO in 
concentration has 
been brought to bear on war. The 


(,ermal V al d (since 
countries this 
result 
has been successful because the obiec- 
tives aimed at were within the limits of 
scientifie Similarly, the indus- 
trialisation of Russia was a logical and 
proper objective for scientific and tech- 
nical action. On the other hand. “a 
science adjusted to social needs 
vague, | 


action. 


is a 
woolly phrase that appears to 
reveal pious aspirations without definite 
objectives. The Association of Scientifi 
Workers appears to be the body that 
sponsors the principle of planned scienti- 
fic attack on social problems. The secre- 
tary of that body has recently’ written 

‘‘ We are stressing the need for the maxi- 
mum co-ordination of scientific effort 
both for winning the war and for the 
better conduct of our national life in 
time of peace.’’ It is the second of these 
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objectives that is here -under discussio 
If the Association will state categoric- 
ally what are the problems that scien 
is to be asked to solve after the war, W 
shall all be: in a better position to judge 
how tar the aims of the Associatio1 
this respect are sound and feasible. 

In so far as this proposal requires thi 
total subservience of science and scien. 
tists to the service of the State, we hav: 
little sympathy with it. Science is inte 
national. knows no barriers and cannot 
be persuaded to produce results to orde! 
as a works manufactures saleable pr 
ducts on an output basis. We have, 
little sympathy with the * high-brow 
statement of the position of science that, 
in the words ot one ot the debaters ot the 
proposition : 


alsO, 


Science must either be a 
disinterested inquiry or it must be culded 
by economic and social requirements 
T pursuit is properly called 

science’ or ‘ pure s¢ lence,’ the latte 
‘technology ’ The pursuit of tech- 
nical aims necessarily destroys science as 
such.’ The term 
reserved for academi 


he rormer 


in short is 
work, and tech- 
1s regarded as of no account. ( nly 
academic science searches for the truth: 


science ”’ 
Tht logs 


technical men, in this view, are told that 
their work is debased by its commercial 
background. 

This controversy seems to be pecu- 
liarly a case for clear thinking. ‘* ‘ What 
is truth?’ asked jesting Pilate, and did 
not stav for an answer.’’ Technical men, 
those who apply science to human en- 
deavour, those who are responsible for the 
harnessing of the ereat forces of Nature 
to the purposes of mankind, are quite as 
concerned to discover the truth as are 
the academic scientists whose work 1s 
published only in learned transactions. 
The penalty of confusing fact and tancy 
is far greater in technology than in pure 
science, There exists, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, the need for scientific men and 
technologists alike (if there be this dis- 
tinction) to earn the wherewithal to main- 
tain themselves. Some few may not be 
under this necessity, having fortunately 
possessed ancestors who had been suc- 
cessful in applying knowledge to the pro- 
duction of goods. If scientific men have to 
earn their living, someone must pay 
them for the’ work they do. There are 
many research associations and probably 
more will spring up after the war, in 
which trained men and women work on 
subjects that are selected for them. 
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(hese are the institutions that we have 
eady made for an attack on social prob- 


lems suitable for scientific attack. To 


these bodies, and possibly to an extension 
of the general work of the D.S.I.R. in 


this field, those who ask for research on 
social problems should them- 
selves, with a specific indication of the 
work that they would have done. The 
machinery is already there. It may need 
to be extended, and there will always be 


address 


found men to. statt these research 
institutes. 
The greatest, and most far-reaching, 


advances have occurred as the result of 
independent research work by great 
thinkers and experimentalists. These 
men are individualists who do their best 
work alone.. It is a defect in our scientl- 
fic organisation that there is no way of 
enabling such men to work except to put 
them in charge of teaching departments 
where they can carry out their work, so 
far as funds permit, by the aid of their 
teaching colleagues or students, in what- 
ever spare time their duties allow. If we 
can afford all the money that reformers 
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are asking for after the war, some of it 
should certainly be put aside to provide 
for the expenses of *‘ pure ”’ research, It 


would be a simple matter to set up 
machinery for investigating requests tor 
grants. Already the D.S.1.R. has 
machinery of this character, and some 


funds are availabie, and there are also a 
professorships. But they 
are not enough. It thus seems to us that 
without any need for acrimonious dis- 
sensions, or erandiose policies ror the 
application of scientific methods to the 
problems of social betterment which 
generally it must be confessed boils 
down to finding money to give someone 
something free of charge that they would 
not otherwise earn—there exists ma- 
chinery for carrying out all that is re- 
quired after the war in this direction. 
The machinery is.there : it needs extend- 
Betere can properly turn 
its attention to policies involving ‘ the 
adjustment of science to social needs,”’ it 


few research 


ing. science 


Is necessary to be clear exactly what 1s 
meant by the phrase and what problems 
science 1s supposed to solve. 








NOTES AND 


Production Capacity 


ITH the formal opening, last 

week, of the Production Capacity 
Oifice of the London and South-Eastern 
Production Board, ofticial recogniton was 
fiven to one of the most fruitful ideas 
that has emerged from the co-ordination 
of industry by Government authorities. 
In fact, the idea has been in operation for 
some time, and is reported to antedate 
the Ministry of Production itself. Be that 
as it may, the notion remains an admuir- 
able one. The chief duty of the office is 
the maintenance of a register of the pro- 
duction capacity and actual production 
load of nearly 7ooo engineering under- 
takings in the area. The register was 
planned by Mr. N. V. Kipping, head of 
the regional division of the Ministry. By 
its aid, the available production capacity 
of a particular kind, within the area, can 
be ascertained in a few minutes, and the 
waste of time that would occur by hawk- 
ing round sub-contracts is obviated, More 
than that, main contractors can obtain 
from the office some idea of the produc- 
tion capacity they are likely to be in 
need of for future work. It is stated that 
55 other offices of the kind are in exist- 


COMMENTS 


ence in the other 11 areas into which 
‘* productive ’ Britain is divided. The 
whole plan seems to us to be an epitome 
of how a Government can help in indus- 
tryv—by direction, not by control: by in- 
formation, not by interference. 
Commodity Control Schemes 
EMBERS of Parliament appear to 
be keeping their eyes open to the 
possibility of post-war schemes for the 
control of commodities in a spirit not in 
conformity with the Atlantic Charter. In 
the House of Commons last week Mr. 
Attlee, as Government spokesman, was 
bombarded with questions on the subject 
from several quarters. Sir H. Williams 
asked whether the Prime Minister would 
arrange for the publication of a White 
Paper setting forth Government plans for 
the suppression of cartels, with special 
reference to the Rubber Restriction 
Scheme. the Tin Control Scheme. and 
any arrangement between the _ British 
iron and steel industry and Western 
furopean iron and steel producers. Mr. 
Attlee gave a direct negative, and said 
that such schemes, whether between 
(Governments or between industries, were 
to be studied ‘* in connection with the 
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international discussions foreshadowed in 
the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual Aid 
Agreement.”’ He and Sir H. Walliams 
were unable to agree as to a statement 
which Mr. Attlee was alleged to have 
made in a previous speech, in which he 
is credited with having said that cartels 
were to be suppressed. Mr, Stokes and 
Mr. Graham White were particularly 
interested in tin control, the former alleg- 
ing that post-war plans had already been 
formulated by the International Tin 
Committee, while the latter threw doubt 
on the orthodoxy of the tin control 
schem«e recently passed by the House. 
Whatever may come of it, this vigilance 
is one of the chief justifications for the 
parliamentary system. 


Wastage of National Assets 

HEN he addressed a meeting of 

the Institute of Fuel a+ few days 
ago, Mr. H. E. Partridge used strong 
words at the start of his paper on “ Fuel 
Economy at Collieries.’’ Strong thev 
may have been, but they were certainly 
justifed, for he was criticising the way 
in which, in the immediate past, we had 
allowed our great national assets to run 
to waste. We have. as he said. the most 
fertile soil in the world, the richest coal- 
in the world, and a population 
of great abilitv. How have we used 
them: The land has been allowed to be- 
come desolate; waste in every direction 
has been accepted as a norm in the coal- 
helds, and the ability of the people has 
been prostituted by unemployment and 
inditierence to material and moral 
values. It has taken a _ life-and-death 
struggle to reverse these tendencies, The 
main part of his paper was, naturally, 
devoted to the consideration of the con- 
dition anto which our collieries have 
been allowed to fall: and chemical 
engineers would do well to study with 
care the sections devoted to plant and to 
Tue! 


measures 


—_— 
~ 


Better Fuel, Better Plant 
A FEATURE in too many collieries 

is the retention of antiquated boiler 
plant, the. improvement of plant having 
been allowed to become overdue largelv 
because otf the financial position. 
Antiquated plant leads, of course, to still 
higher costs, and thus a fine example of 
the ‘*‘ vicious spiral *’ is created. Machine 
fring has introduced improvement in 


some cases. but here the would-be im- 
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prover is hampered by the varying qual- 
itv of the fuel in use. The coal-consum 
ing industries have so increased their de 
mand for better and cleaner coal, that 
the collieries have simply had to take 
what was left, with the result that plant, 
already out of date, has been further im- 
paired by the use of unsuitable fuel. 
What remedies are there? Mr. 
Partridge’s interesting suggestion is the 
provision of central blending plants, 
giving a mixture, of reasonably constant 
calorific value, of the products of many 
different collieries, to which could be 
added solid by-products from gas works 
and coke-oven plants. If the collieries 
were electrified, the blended product 
could be made available for use in large 
central power stations. Steam-raising 
plant would thus be more efficiently 
maintained, and, with the best plant pos- 
sible in use, colliery efficiency could be 
kept at a high level. . 


Factory Front Line 


EMINDING them of, the Prime 

Minister’s saying that “the battle- 
front runs through the factories,’”’ Mr. 
R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, 
speaking last Wednesday at an agricul- 
tural engineering works, reassured the 
workers as to the vital part that their 
efforts were playing in the conduct of 
the war. His speech, though primarily 
directed to operatives in a _ particular 
branch of the engineering industry, were, 
in the main, applicable to all workers 
in factories not directly making muni- 
tions of war. Men and women working 
in such circumstances are sometimes in- 
clined to-feel that they are not pulling 
their weight to the same extent as 
workers in actual munition factories. So 
involved, however, is our war effort, that 
it is often impossible, Or at any rate dif- 
ficult, to see the application of one’s own 
job to the total scheme. Most chemical 
workers and chemical engineers are 
fairly well placed in this respect: they 
can see exactly how their job dovetails 
into the big pattern, Those who are not 
so sure of their place in the war machine, 
but are toiling away at their own special 
job without receiving much recognition, 
may take heart on reading the Minister’s 
words: ‘‘ We all hope for further 
ottensives in the near future. Whether: 
and when they will mature depends to 
some extent on you. 
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Ammonia in Industry * 


Equipment for Handling Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 


NDUSTRIES in ever-increasing num- 

bers are using anhydrous and aqua 
ammonia, among the latest of them being 
the petroleum refineries and the _ re- 
frigerating industries, and experience 
of the last few vears has served 
to standardise the practice of hand- 
ling ammonia, both in_ unloading 
and in processing, In handling 
either anhydrous or aqua ammonia 
it must be constantly kept in mind that 
both these attack copper, tin, zinc, 
and other similar metais. The safest and 
cheapest material of construction is iron 
or steel. It must also be borne in mind 
that anhydrous ammonia is a compressed 
and liquefied gas, bearing a vapour pres- 
sure depending solely on temperature 
Care must be‘taken never to trap liquid 
anhydrous ammonia between two valves, 
because a rise in temperature is sure to 
create tremendous pressures due to liquid 
expansion’ As 26° Be. aqua ammonia 
boils at 86° F., it exerts only a slight 
pressure under practical operating con- 
ditions. Both anhydrous and aqua am- 
monia are being used to a large extent in 
the refrigerating industry, so that nearly 
all handling equipment is rapidly becom- 
ing standardised, There are a_ few 
operations in the petroleum industry re- 
quiring special equipment, but = such 
equipment has usually already been 
developed for other purposes. 

Precautions with Valves 

The universal material of valve con- 
struction must be iron and steel. Special 
care must be taken to avoid brass seats, 
which are frequently found in iron 
valves. A number of manufacturers sup- 
ply needle valves of extreme accuracy, 
which are well suited for flow control. In 
purchasing valves it is always wise to 
specify that such valves shall be suitable 
for the handling of ammonia, All valves 
employed in unloading anhydrous am- 
monia tank-cars and all valves directly 
connected to storage equipment should 
be so constructed as to permit the repack- 
ing of stems while the valve is under 
pressure. 

Owing to the change in temperature 
from day to night the pressure of an- 
hvdrous ammonia often varies consider- 


ably. In refineries where it is not con- 
venient for a workman to check mano- 
meter readings every hour or so, it 1s 
preferable that pressure on the high side 
of the control valve be kept as nearly 
constant as possible, To do this, a pres- 
sure-reducing valve may be connected to 
the line carrying gaseous anhydrous am- 
monia from the cylinder to the control 
valve and manometer. The design of re- 
ducing valves for handling anhydrous 
ammonia is very similar to that of stan- 
dard acetvlene reducers. In purchasing 
ammonia pressure’ reducers, always 
specify an instrument designed specially 
for ammonia handling, Ordinary brass 
reducing valves will not last long when 
handling ammonia, because of corrosion. 
This is particularly true with reference 
to the high and low side gauges custom- 
arily supplied with reducing valves. 
Assuring a Steady Flow 

In this connection there may be men- 
tioned a ‘‘ kink *’ used to ensure a con- 
tinuation of flow when a cylinder of 
anhydrous ammonia becomes’ empty. 
Normally, this condition shows up in a 
rapid pressure drop and consequent com- 
plete loss of flow. The following lay- 
out is used to circumvent this state of 
affairs. Connect. two sources of an- 
hydrous ammonia (the main source may 
consist of several cylinders, while the 
auxiliary source need be but one cylinder) 
in parallel and have a reducing valve 
connected to each source prior to its dis- 
charge into a common manifold Set 
this reducing valve on the main source of 
supply for about 30 lb./sq. in. discharge 
pressure. Set the auxiliary supply reduc- 
ing valve for a pressure of 15 lb. /sq. in. 
As long as there is any ammonia remain- 
ing in the main supply, this main supply 
will discharge, keeping the manifold 
pressure up to 30 lb./sq. in. As soon as 
the main supply empties and the mani- 
fold pressure drops to 15 lb./sq. in., the 
auxiliary supply will feed the line at a 
reduced flow until someone notices the 
drop in pressure. Automatic alarm 
gauges are available which indicates any 
drop or rise in ammonia pressure. 

Aqua ammonia at temperatures below 
its boiling point can best be metered by 
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- oF ; calibrated displacement 
pump. When aqua ammonia ts ted cor- 
til isly into any oil stream, it Is usual 
to synchronise the aqua ammonia pump 


with the oil injector. The flow of liquid 
| 


vdrous ammonia is best gauged by 


the ditterence in weight of the ammonia 


; 
= ces or receiver. In the petroleum 1n- 
dustry the chief need tor gauging liquid 
ae , 

I la now a ne unioaading oO! 


tank-cars. As it nappens, the operation 
of the unloading compressor will indicate 


tv. Anhydrous 


K-Calr 1s emp 
. . ™ + } as I 
aly) Mia storage tanks af;©re 


UsUali\ pro- 


: ' . : ' : 
yviaea witl pauge Lliasses si that the level 


. , , , 
ot liquid ammonia can readily be ob- 
sf e¢ By calibratine the tank, the 
< ht OT < I rit lk Te! < l , -? ma\ ™ 
alt atea tron qui evel readings 
Flow Meters 

lhe flow otf gaseous anhydrous am- 
monia can best be gauged bv means of a 

anometric flow meter Che equipment 


consists of an accurate needle valve to 
control flow and a * [| tube containing 


ligula, whose i€evel waicates vas flow 


} } } 7 
tl O al rice around which tne 
I is placed Such flow meters ca! 
be purchased complete. Several fluids 


are satistactor\y IO! use in the ‘** [ 


tube: a simple one is dved kerosene. 
Water will not work because it absorbs 
mmonia, thus hanging 1n_ specifi 
oTavity Mercury must not be used be- 


cause, in the presence of air, moisture, 


‘ 
?-, vy , | 7 Ty | . ; 
Ve] CO IpoO | ls L4vi on @| (,auges 
: , .%* 
mes me TOY? i1T1)7 ( 2 > n ? i1fine iT 
; ‘ i < has ial idi ii cil 
~ i | ~ ‘ 
. isi ‘7 - in +7 sya . , > 
iC aUliy aValiaDVDie. Sui n VAULES contain 


a steel spring rather than the customary 
lhe pressure range should be 
1] -. . . 

working pressure: 
the usual range wil! be 7ECTO TO 200 lb. sg. 


(,reat care must be taken in specify- 


. . 1. . 13. 
ing that rei1ler vaives be made special! 
| 
1Or Nanalinge anhvarous ammonia. ()b- 
| 
siy tne co! on brass 


( TrTOae GuIcAly. \li-stee] CONSTTUCTIOI i 
1. tollowine 


each *‘pop-oft, inspection should be made 


sent in duplicate so that, after eac! 

pop-off,’’ one set can be retested, while 
the other affords protection. In additio: 
to these duplicate relief valves, it is fur- 


ther usual to connect in parallel tw 


s 
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diaphragm-type relief valves which ca 
not corrode shut. 

Pumps for handling aqua ammonia Cal 
be of any suitable design, but must bs 
of all iron construction, In placing sucl 
pumps, care must be taken to avoid then 
| . Anhydrous am 
should be bought 
from reliable manufacturers with th 
understanding that they are to. be used 

[his will preclude the use 
of anv copper, tin, or zinc parts. 


becoming gas-bound. 


a 


COMpressoOr;rs 
rOr ammonia. 


Piping Materials 


For handling any form ot ammonia, 
all-iron or all-steel piping must be em- 
| Me er . ong : 
pioved., Laaivanised piping will at once 


ive up Zine Flexible hose connections 
may be constructed of suitably armoured 
rubber tubing. Such tubing is made ot 
rubber composition specially designed to 
resist the action of ammonia. Glass tul 
ing should be used only in the construc- 
tion of bends and 
glasses. In the case of aqua ammonia, 
standard pipe 1s entirely satisfactory and 
any pipe cement (such as litharge and 

\ capable of withstanding a1 
alkali will be satisfactory. Piping to 
carry gaseous anhydrous 


~ 


manometer gauge 


: ammonia must 
be extra heavy, built to withstand 225 Ib. 
working pressure; seamless steel tubin; 
is commonly used, For the handling 
liquid anhydrous ammonia, piping an 
fittings specially designed for this pur 
Extra heavy parts are 
ece€ssalr\ and if changes are contem- 
inged ammonia joints with rub- 
ber composition gaskets are to be recom- 


} m } 3°, 17 : } ; . 
ended. A fresh litharge and glycerine 


< 


pose are essential. 


a “ Nf 
paste is recommended for sealing joints, 








MODERN FILTERS 


We have received a new edition of Cata- 
logue Section No. 7, published by HATHERN- 
WARE, Ltp., Loughborough, Leics. This 
section deals with Filters and a wide selec 
tion of chemical stoneware filters is des 
eribed., including ohne piece, two-piece, and 
three-piece vacuum filters, pressure filters, 
Buchner funnels, and various types of filter 
pans and drain tiles. The companys 

Greyware hody has been adopted as the 
standard, but for use with fine chemicals. 
cream or glazed stoneware 
bodies Can be provided. Among the condi- 
tions of sale is the wise one that customers 
must accept responsibility for the suitability 
of goods ordered. 


eosmeties, etc... 
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Some Pointers of Safety Wisdom—II 


by JOHN CREEVEY 


DUCATION: in matters of safety must 
BH) vecin the moment a man enters the 
works on his first day of employment. When 
he ** clocks-on ’’ at the gate or otherwise 
imakes his presence known, it is well to put 
him safety-wise by introducing the works 
safety officer, by whom a few words of advice 
ean be offered, according to circumstances 
affecting the man and his work 


Carboys which are hermetically sealed 
may develop internal pressure at elavated 
temperature, and must never be stored 
where they are exposed to direct sunlight 
or other source of heat, 


Before installing a storage tank for a dan- 
gerous liquid consider the proposed position 
from two aspects; first, that there will be 
the minimum risk of injury to persons by 
tank failure (especially if the liquid be cor- 
rosive), and secondly, that the position is 
protected from heat, flame and spark (if 
the liquid be inflammable). 

The removal of a corrosive liquid from a 
earboy has no distinct measure of personal 
safety without a carboy tilting appliance; 
likewise, for moving ecarboys about the 
works, a proper carboy truck should be pro- 
vided. As an alternative to the carbo, 
tilter, use a small hand-operated suction 
pump, feeding a convenient discharge pipe. 

Rubber hose used for conveying acid must 
be inspected at regular intervals to detect 
deterioration; after use it should be washed 
by complete immersion in a tank of water, 
and then suspended to drain and dry. 

Never attempt to wash out a carboy with 
water unless it is certain that the carboy is 
empty; drainage of residual acid is assured 
by putting the carboy in an inverted posi- 
tion before adding water. 

Shafting must run smoothly, without 

whipping " or excessive vibration. The 
exposed ends of a shaft should never pro 
ject beyond the bearing by an. amount 
creater than half the diameter of the shaft, 
unless the end is made safe by a non-rotat 
ing cap or a safety sleeve. 

Flange connections on pipe-lines which 
carry acid or caustic alkali offer a hazard 
from the spurting of residual liquid while 
being broken to effect maintenance of 
the jointing or other repairs; they are ad- 
visably covered with a shield of sheet lead 
or rubber, through which the wedge may 
be driven to separate the flanges. 


Where storage must be provided for more 
than five gallons of a liquid which gives off 
an. inflammable vapour at room tempera- 
ture, it is preferable that there should be a 
tank buried outside the building, from 
which the liquid can be pumped for use 
within the building as needed. Pump and 
pipework should be so arranged that liquid 
in the pipe will flow back to the storage 
tank when pumping stops. 


Certain effective means for diffusing 
charges of static electricity are not adopted 
as widely as might be. The moisture con- 
tent of the air should be maintained at a 
minimum of 60 per cent. relative humidity, 
if permissible; all metal parts of the plant 
should be earthed, tanks and pipes as well 
as machinery; brush collectors should be 
provided to take static charges direct from 
moving belts. 


Where compressed air is used, all air re- 
ceivers should have a spring-loaded safety 
valve to relieve excess pressure ; do hot as- 
sume that the strength of the receiver is 
always adequate for the compressor operat- 
ing at full capacity. 

Pipework, whether intricate or not, is 
better from a safety aspect if coloured, for 
quick identification in an emergency. First, 
it is desirable to show which pipes carry 
dangerous materials as distinet from safe 
materials; secondly, it is well to know the 
true nature of the coftents. In the Ameri- 
can Standards Association safetv code for 
identification of pipework, dangerous mate- 
rials are indicated by vellow or orange 
bands in conspicuous places, safe materials 
have green bands, valuable materials are 
indicated by deep purple. Upon these dis- 
tinetive bands of colour are stencilled words 
or letters which identify the contents. Such 
bands of colour are particularly needed in 
the immediate vicinity of all valves. 


Rooms or enclosed spaces which contain 
electrical storage batteries must be properly 
ventilated to remove acid spray and also 
for the purpose of preventing a dangerous 
accumulation of inflammable hydrogen gas. 
In addition, all switches and lights must be 
of a vapour-proof type. 


Most industrial solvents give vapours 
which are heavier than air; therefore, if an 
accumulation of vapour results by leakage 
it is well to remember that sumps in the 
floor of the building and basements remain 
danger points longer than elsewhere. 
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Injuries trom defective tools can be 
avoided if the tools are frequently inspected 
by a competent tool-room attendant. Mush 
roomed heads on hammers and cold chisels, 
splintered hammer handles and loose ham- 
mer heads are defects commonly responsible 
for injuries which rank for compensation, 
because the can be serious, . 

Tools which are in use by men working 
from seaffolds and ladders, and on stair 
ways and permanent overhead footways, 


nay 
aa es 


e to be prevented from falling by taking 
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precautions which commonsense can well In 
dicate; do not leave tools lving about whil 
working, and check-up on them when the 
rob is finished. 

If mainienanee or repairs need assistance 
from a portable electric light, see that the 
bulb has a wire guard to protect it against 
breakage and that the length of lead is 
sufficient to avoid fouling footways when it 
could be more safely suspended out of reach 
of persons passing. 








Coal Chemistry Advances 


Preparation of Direct Dyes and Hydrogen Exchangers 


APERS presented to the Gas and Fuel 
Chemistry Division at the autumn meet- 
ing of the American Chemical -Society 1n- 
cluded the following interesting processes. 
A method of preparing several dyes by 
the direct chemical treatment of bituminous 
coal was described by H. B. Charmbury and 
others, of Pennsylvania State College. Their 
method consists of treating the coal with 
nitric acid in order to convert the reactive 
carbonaceous constituents into a nitrated 
and oxidised substance from which the 
various dves are obtained, using organic 
acids and inorganic alkalis. It is compara- 
tivel\ cheap, practised, efficient, 
readily controlled, and requires no compli- 
cated, expensive, or awkward apparatus. 
The dves are capable of the direct dveing 
of protein fibres, cellulose, cotton, jute, and 
linen, and synthetic fibres such as nylon, 
producing various shades of brown. They 
have been tested on silk and wool, using 
standard textile methods, and found to be 
fast to water, washing, perspiration, cross 
dveing. crocking, and acidity. They are not 
fast to bleaching, which is not an essential 
characteristic, or to light. In the presence of 
sunlight. the shade becomes darker within 
the first three hours and then 
constant. 


easily 


remaths 


Water Treatment 


Carbonaceous cation exchangers prepared 
by D. Bogard, U.S. Bureau of Mines, from 
bituminous coal have opened a new field in 
water conditioning. The  non-silicious 
nature of the exchangers prepared from coal 
makes them particularly useful in treating 
boiler-feed water and waters of low pH. The 
exchangers will operate on the hydrogen 
evcie when regenerated with a dilute acid 
or on the sodium cycle when regenerated 
with sodium chloride solution. High 
sodium content of raw water will tempor 
arily decrease the « apacity of a carbonaceous 


hvdrogen exchanger. There is a secondary 


exchange mechanism between sodium and the 
hydrogen exchanger that does not operate 
when sodium is absent in the raw water. 
Dilute solutions of copper ions that would 
otherwise be waste can be concentrated on a 
carbonaceous exchanger and removed with 
a small volume of regenerating acid. Active 
chars suitable for removing odours and 
tastes from drinking water can be prepared 
from coal and coal refuse, 








New Transparent Plastic 


High Abrasion Resistance 


HE development of an entirely new 
1 Senet plastic having many times 
the abrasion resistance of other clear plas 
tics has been announced by the Columbia 
Chemical Press Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. The material, how- 
ever, according to Chem. Eng. News, is not 
expected to be available for any but experi- 
mental purposes for several months 
The new plastic, called C.R.39, does not 
dissolve in aeetone, benzene, toluene, alco- 
hol, or any of the common solvents. Its 
resistance to abrasion is from ten to thirty 
times greater than other clear plastics. It 
retains its shape even when exposed to high 
atmospheric temperatures and can be formed 
into large sheets. either clear or laminated, 
by the application of extremely low pres- 
sures. In transparent sheets its strength, 
weight, clarity, and impact resistance are 
comparable with other transparent resins. 
In its primary form C.R.39 is a clear, low 
viscosity liquid which, in the presence of a 
catalyst and heat, hardens into a crystal. 
clear solid. Layers of fabric, paper, and 
the like, can be impregnated with the liquid 
material and cured under low pressure to 
form sheets or shaped objects with a mini- 
mum of expense for tooling. 
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Powder Metallurgy 


New Processes for War and Peace-Time Needs 


= 


a4 meeting of the London Section of 

the Society of Chemical Industry in 
London last week, Dr. W. D. Jones, 
M.Eng.,. gave a lecture on ** Powder Metal- 
lurgv. He said that powder metallurgy 
was by no means a new art but, during the 
last few years, there had been considerable 
industrial development im its use. After 
briefly tracing the history of the use of 
metallic powders to the earliest days of 
metallurgy itself, Dr. Jones declared that 
the real landmark in the development of 
modern methods was a result of the work 
of Coolidge who, in 1910, published his pro- 
cess for the manufacture of ductile tungsten 
wires. This led directly to the manufacture 
of modern hard metal tools. The tonnage 
of metal powders involved in this industry 
would, said Dr, Jones, increase after the 
war, as it was doing during the war. Powder 
metallurgy was being developed for the 
manufacture of bearings and gears. It was 
also being employed in the aircraft industry 
for instrument components, propeller parts, 
and so on, 


Possible Advantages 


He gave as three possible advantages of 
the metallic powder technique: (1) it was 
frequently possible to manufacture metal 
parts in shapes which could not be achieved 
in any other way; (2) it was often more 
convenient than to use metal castings; and 
(3) it was on many occasions actually a 
cheaper and a better all-round manufac- 
turing proposition. Dr, Jones illustrated 
with lantern slides various types of presses 
used for turning out parts made from pow- 
ders, pointing out that the pressures in- 
volved were 20 to 30 1b./sq. in. After 
ejection, the pressings were heat-treated, 
or sintered. Hydrogen or ammonia could 
be used in this process, although most 
manufacturers preferred coal gas. The de 
gree of precision possible was given by Dr. 
Jones as approximating to 1/1000 of an inch 
up to Ji in. diameter. It was an advan 
tage of the powder metallurgy method that 
it was possible to produce an article exactly 
to size. During sintering, however, there 
was sometimes shrinkage, but generally 
growth. One of the diffeulties of manufac- 
ture was the control of this movement. 

Dr. Jones pointed out that it was not 
generally known that hard carbide tools 
were one of the earliest examples of the 
powder technique. Cast tungsten carbide 
was not suitable for tools which could be 
satisfactory produced only by the powder 
metallurgy method. He dealt next with 
contact materials, modern requirements for 
which, he said, covered a formidable range 


of properties. It was, in fact, impossible 
to meet all these requirements, but the 
metal powder method went a long wavy to 
supplying these needs. 


Large-Scale Application 


Dr. Jones described in detail various 
methods of powder metallurgy employed in 
the production of a number of articles such 
as filters and magnets, and in the working 
up of refractory materials, and so on. The 
point he stressed was that the powder pro- 
cesses could be applied on a large scale to 
ordinary materials to produce articles 
which were at present made by other means. 
He thought it possible that metal powder 
methods were susceptible of great extension 
in the future. As commercial experience 
was gained, some of the results which had 
already been achieved in the laboratory 
would be duplicated in industry. The 
method made possible the saving of scrap 
and the employment of used metals instead 
of virgin materials, and reduced require- 
ments of skiiled labour. 

In answer to a question as to how long 
powder metallurgy had been a commercial 
process, Dr. Jones said that it was difficult 
to fix the beginning, but he would put it at 
15 to 20 vears. Another question dealt with 
the behaviour of metal powders during 
storage. The lecturer said that it varied. 
Lead, for example, was susceptible to 
oxidation and deterioration, while alumi- 
nium powder behaved rather well under 
storage conditions. 








POWDER METALLURGY 
TEXTBOOK 


News comes from America that a volume 
entitled Powder Metallurgy, edited by John 
Wulff, has been published by American 
Society for Metals, Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
price of 87.50. The 51 chapters mainly 
represent technical papers presented at con- 
ferences in 1940 and 1941 at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
treatise was published as a result of the 
widespread interest in the original papers 
and the partial lack of chapter co-ordination 
detracts little from its value. The contribu- 
tors have struck a good balance between the 
laboratory and the practical outlook. This 
volume could be a timely addition to the 
library of the metal indusfry executive, 
development engineer and _ metallurgist. 
Emphasis is placed on possibilities of appli- 
cation, and certain of the difficulties en- 
countered in powder methods are not under- 
stated 
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Enamel Linings for Chemical Plant 


Manufacturing Processes Benefit by their Use 


EK, NAMEL-lined plant of all types is being 
widely used lh the chemical and food- 
t industries for evaporating, 
mixing, ving, and 
addition to tanks for 


ery stallis 
_— > . 
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processes lh 


. rage and transport The adva itages of 
such plant, when well made, are that it 
does not corrode and will not colour or con- 
taminate the product. Most of this plant is 
ade f low-earb or open hearth steel of 
varving thickness, depending upon the ser- 
‘ ror which the vesse] 1s desig ed All 

s are welded inside and out to prevent 


gas pockets, and the welds are ground down 


1 a smooth surtace. The mner surtaces 
are then sandblasted to remove scale. oxide. 
and oTease and to ensure a perfectly clean 
suritace for the enamel. 
[ypes of Enamel in Use 
Lhe enamel used is a silicate or boro- 


= Cale. 


which is applied either in the form 
a powder or by spraying, and is then 


uurned so as to fuse the enamel into the 
pores of the steel. The enamel! is usually 
compounded order to obtain good den 
sitv, colour, high glaze. and high resistance 

sudden physical or thermal = shocks. 
Phese enamels will not stand up 


I ocalised high heats on account of 
selling ip of expahsion ; neither 
will they withstand blows from sharp edges, 


the 
inequal 
the enamel to crack and 
spall. Such enamels will, however. 
| ordinary rou 


‘ ‘ . 1] ~~ 
as these Wlii Cause 
stand 
. 4 , , 
ip .c? ali | 


ch handling and wil 


resist more physical abuse than ordinary 
glass, since the first ground coat. when 
burned, enters the pores of the steel In 


design of enamel-iined plant, due atten 
Ss given to the range of temperature 
| ls designed SO as (0 


: , 
and the vesse 


} 


localisation of 


Glass-lined plant is 


avold any heat. 


? 
particularly useful is 
the manufacture of colours. 


For 


mixing of resins and gums 


and 
making lac- 
which 
acetate, 
solvents is easily 
such as a speck of 
Similar problems are en- 

countered in the manufacture of wax-free 
shellac with methyl alcohol. In preparing 
paints the consistency of 
paints is dependent upon thorough agitation 
vessel that will not rust. otherwise the 
colour balance is affected For such indus 
tries enamel-lined vessels are turned out in 
a variety of shapes and capacities. For 
example, mixing and storage tanks for gums 


lacquers, 
example, when 
quers, the 
are of an acid nature) with butvi 
ethyv] acetate, and other 
s] nit if any 


rust, is present. 


Imp rity, 


. *) 
‘if ) 
‘i . aa 


such 


ha 


and resins in the manufacture of nitro 
cellulose lacquers are designed for use with 


steam pressures varving between 35 lb. and 


some R80 lb. sq. in. 


mixed the 


Before the gums ar 
solvents can be dehvdrated in the 
same vessel, which is equipped with an 
enamelled 


Plain. 


ranging in 


agitator. 
unjacketed, open mixing or storag 
from 100 to 45000 
enamel, 


’ 
tanks, capacity 


gallons. lined with used 
Variety of 
animal or 


fitted 


Inav be 
for storage or for mixing a wide 
acids, organic 


alli oils. 


syrups, and veget- 


Similar vessels with an 


agitator and jacketed for steam or oil are 
designed, and tanks of this tvpe can be 
made up to 7000 gallons capacity. If re- 
quired for cooling, brine may be circulated 


in the jacket, though the alternate use of 
steam and brine in the same jacket is un 
desirable and separate should be 
For the petroleum pro 
medicinal compounds, vegetable and 
oils, or for mixing liquids which 
do not require heat, tanks can be made 
with capacities ranging up to 9000 gallons. 
For the mixing and storage of pharmaceuti- 
cal and allied products, tanks are made in 
sizes up to 5000 gallons. Where agitation 
or mixing is required the propellers are al 
Ways enamel-covered, 


Heating Media 


vessels 
usec. 
ducts. 


] 
essential 


storage of 


Generally speaking, it is not advisable to 
use steam for high-temperature heating be 
cause of the high pressures involved. Direct 
firing is also inadvisable because of carbon 
isation at the points where heat is applied. 
while electricity is usually too expensive 
Steam is suitable for temperatures up to 
150 C., but above that the design- 
ers usually advise oil heating, which will 
permit temperatures up to 300° C. to be 
reached. Such a medium will uniformly 
and rapidly transfer the heat without in. 
volving the danger of high steam pressures, 
and it will also permit safe construction in 
lighter metals. 

An important point in the use oy enamel- 
lined plant for works where volatile and 
explosive substances are stored, such as in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs, cellulose, ex 
plosives, and other synthetic processes, 1s 
to provide an electrical connection to 
earth between the contents of the vessel 
and the earth. A glass-lined tank of any 
type constitutes an ideal electrical conden 
ser, so that if the contents are not earthed 
in anv way and static electricity is present 
the tank may charged to a high 
potential. Under such conditions a spark 
may easily be formed, and, if inflammable 
liquids are present, a serious explosion will 
result. An earth. however, will’ obviate 
this trouble. 
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Chemists and Industrial Control - 


Concentration Plans in Allied Industries 


N the leading article in this week’s 
Saints AGE the question of planning 
in its general aspect is dealt with. It may 
be a good idea to borrow from the art 
teacher the device of selecting a portion ol 
the picture for enlargement to facilitate 
closer stndy. At a time when the chemist, 
along with his brother scientists, is being 
eles uraged to leave the seclusion of his 
laboratory and take a closer interest in the 
affairs of the country as a whole, the ques 
tion of the organisation and control of some 
of the national industries with which he is 
closely connected is occupying the attention 
of industrialists and executives, to = say 
nothing of civil servants. It is of little use 
for the scientist to come out into the open 
only to find that his emergence from ob- 
scurity has landed him in a _ pea-soup fog 
infinitely worse than the atmosphere of his 
‘ den.”’ 

Chemical Industry Spreads 

In the chemical industry itself, he may 
find the normal association with his fellow 
chemists sufficient to keep him up to date 
with the trend of thought in the trade. But 
the trouble is that the tendeney of his in- 
dustry is to spread itself over the whole 
commercial life of the country like an in 
coming tide on uneven sands: sometimes it 
takes the form of a steady flow over a wide 
area as in the plastics trade; sometimes in 
twisting, insinuating streams as in the gas 
industry. In any event, the chemist should 
know how he is controlled, for only in this 
way will he be able to judge what present 
and future treatment he and his profession 
may expect. It should not, for instance, 
saiisfv a chemist merely to be brought into 
another industry to solve immediate prob- 
lems which may have become acute and 
complicated through neglect, and then, hav- 
ing contributed substantially to the future 
progress of that industry, revert to his 
former status of consultant. If one thing 
is certain in the future planning or rational- 
isation—or whatever else it may be called— 
of industry in the country, it is that the 
chemist will take a progressively bigger 
hand in its development. He should see 
that he also takes a hand in drafting the 
blue-print. 

Paint Trade Concentration 

Two industries with which the chemist is 
closely concerned are at the moment going 
through a stage in their history which may 
be regarded in the future as critical. In the 
case of the paint trade, concentration is 
threatened by the Board of Trade and, in 
spite of a postponement of the scheme, 
which was due to come into operation on 


December 31, 1942, it is difficult to see that 
efforts being made by a number of paint 
firms will result in a complete abandonment 
of the plan. The fear of these firms is that 
if the present concentration scheme is put 
into operation, then (1) the large body of 
small manufacturers in the country will be 
dependent on the big combines for their 
future livelihood, and (2) rationalisation 
may eventually lead to nationalisation. The 
question of concentration of the paint firms 
was raised in the spring of 1941, but after 
considering the infermation laid before it, 
the Board of Trade then decided against 
putting its scheme into operation. 

Events since that time, however, have in- 
terested the Ministries of Supply and 
Labour in the question and it has been 
opened again with the resultant formulation 
of the present scheme. This provides for 
an issue of licences under a plan, the opera 
tion of which is the responsibility of the 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Controller. There 
are three forms of licence. ‘* A’ licences 
are issued to firms which have been granted 
nucleus status: that is, they will remain 
In operation. ‘*“B” leences go to firms 
which remain in production, but largely as 
manufacturers of paint for their own con- 
sumption as opposed to producers of paints 
for sale. “ C” heeneces are issued to firms 
which were to have ceased production on 
December 31, but have now been granted 
two months’ respite. 


Conditions of Manufacture 


While ** C** leenee holders will, under 
the plan, be given no raw materials for 
paint manufacture, those holding .“* A” 
licences may be allowed only to manufac- 
ture a limited number of named materials 
and would, in that case, have to cease pro- 
duction of other materials hitherto produced 
by them. It is the suspicion of the smaller 
firms that this last condition may result in 
the evolution of standardised materials for 
which they have been as much responsible 
as the nucleus firms, but from which they, 
the *C”’ licence holders, will derive no 
benefit. 

At a recent meeting in London, the whole 
question of concentration was discussed in 
an all-day conference of ** C ” licence hold- 
ers and raw-material suppliers. Members 
protested that although a postponement of 
the scheme had been granted by the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Labour was acting 
in a way which indicated that they assumed 
an early adoption of the plan. They con- 
tended, too, that the raw-material position 
—particularly with the introduction of sub 
stitutes as a result of research work in the 








a7 


laboratories—was no worse than at the time 
when the former scheme was abandoned. In 
this they had the support of a number of 
raw-material suppliers. 

The significance of the meeting, however, 
Was not in the complaints 


regarding the 
present scheme 


Jt was rather in the under- 
lving uneasiness of a large section of an im 
portant industry that the war being 
made a pretext for bureaucratising "’ it 


Was 


out oft independent existence The deep 
anxiety behind the meeting was expressed 
in the frequent comparison of our own 


methods of concentration of industry with 
those of Nazi Germany. It was feared that, 
if the Government had a few large firms 
only to deal with, nationalisation would be 
an easy and tempting next step. 

It was evident that Major Procter, M.P. 
for Accringon, who spoke at the meeting, 
had the wider aspect of concentration of in- 
dustry generally in mind when he spoke of 
his efforts to organise in the House of Com- 
mons Opposition to the Government’s pre- 
ecnt methods of dealing with entire indus 
tries. He complained that it was the big 
man in an industry who was allowed to do 


the concentrating of the small units. ‘‘ I 
regard the small manufacturer,’ he said, 
as the backbone of’ this country.” He 


insisted that he was not criticising concen- 


tration, but the way it was being done. 
* When bureaucrats go into business,’ he 
said, “* it is like children with a sledge ham- 
mer.” Civil servants, he went on, always 


wanted to “* pass the buck.’’ For them to 
make a decision entailed responsibility; res 
ponsibility might engender trouble; and that 
was the last thing that the civil servant 
wanted. 

‘* The commercial this little 
island has been built on the small man tak- 
ing risks,” was another point made by 
Major Procter. “ The small man must not 
be destroyed because it is easier for the 
civil servant to deal with a big unit than 
with a small unit.”” It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that, in the midst of a war for 
existence, this suspicion within industry 
that it cannot trust its own components or 
the Government departments responsible, 
should exist as a brake on the moral force 
behind production, if not on production it- 
self. That similar fears exist elsewhere is 
evident from the expression of opinions at 
other industrial conferences, 


success of 


Problems of the Gas Industry 


In the gas industry, for instance, where 
the chemist is likely to be a man of in- 
creasing importance in the future, the ques- 
tion of post-war control of the industry is 
one of the chief topics of discussion. Gas 
production and distribution does not lend 
itself to concentration. The undertakings 
serve an area defined by set boundaries and 
not in competition with another gas con- 
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cern. But the nature of the service makes 
it suseeptible of fairly simple nationalisa- 
tion. In a recent paper presented tO a sé 
tion of the industry, Mr, G. L. Braidwood 
expressed the opinion of many people work- 
ing in it when he said that it was very un 
likely to retain its present structure. The 
gas industry, he said, if it was to progress, 
must be run more on a co-operative basis 
and number of individual 
prises with separate interests. 

As an alternative to complete control and 
management by the Government—which 
which would make them all civil servants- 
there were, he suggested, such corporations 
as the B.B.C., the Central Electricity 
Board, and L.P.T.B., which he regarded as 
offering a preferable arrangement—a com 
promise between individualism and_ public 
control. In the discussion which followed 
the paper, concern at the trend of events 
was brought out in greater relief. One 
speaker thought that in some respects the 
differences of opinion over the question of 
control were so great that it might be neces- 
sary for a Government judicial committee 
to intervene both in the matter of gas and 
of electricity control. Yet it is the mere 
suggestion of Government intervention 
which at once raises the temper of so many 
people in this and other industries. 


less as a enter- 


Chemists’ Future Duty 


Control of industry is bound up with the 
whole of our national economy. It is a big- 
ger problem than the individual trades con- 
cerned. It is as big as all the people work 
ing in those industries. If it is suggested 
here that chemists should look beyond the 
immediate boundaries of their present field 
of operations, it is not because it is thought 
that while there is a free-for-all fight going 
on they may as well join in. It is rather 
that, as representatives of science in the 
industries mentioned, they may have a more 
detached viewpoint to put forward and, at 
a time when, to borrow a commercial ex- 
pression, their * stock is rising’’ in indus- 
trv, they may command more attention than 
others whose case is often weakened by a 
confusion of interests. Thev have their 
own stake in the future of industry, too. 
But we think that this is less entangled with 
the extraneous growths which are hamper- 
ing the development of constructive thought 
in some other quarters. 








One of the newest auick drying paints now 
being used in the U.S.A. is a _ short-bake 
finish of the urea-formaldehvde resin type, 
developed in the same laboratories as pro- 
duced the nitrocellulose lacquer used on 
automobiles, and the white resin enamel used 
on refrigerators. A form of the latter has 
been developed as a camouflage finish for 
aeroplanes. 
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Hydro-Electric Industry in Britain 


Development Board Proposed for Scotland 


[TH the aim of establishing an 

electro-chemical and electro-metal- 
lurgical industry in Scotland, a Committee 
was appointed in October last year, and 
this Committee has now issued its report 
to the Secretary of State for Scotland. The 
report may be obtained from H.M. Station- 
er\ Office, or through a bookseller, price 


Yd. The main recommendation contained 
therein is the creation of a new public ser- 
vice corporation, entitled the North Scot- 
land Hvydro-Electric Board, to be respon- 


sible for initiating and developing in the 
Scottish Highlands all further’ electric 
power for public supply. 

[It is recommended that the Board should 
of five members, one of whom should 
be a member of the Central Electricity 
Board. The chairman and two members 
should be persons of *‘ repute and ability ’ 
nominated by the Secretary for Scotland 
and the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the fifth member should be a deputy- 
chairman chosen by the Board. The last 
would be a full-time executive officer with 
wide experience in electricity supply and 
commercial affairs. 

The Board’s Main Aims 

Three primary objectives are proposed 
for the Board: (a) To attract to the High- 
lands through the offer of cheap and abun- 
dant power a share in the vital and expand- 
ing electro-chemical and electro-metallurgi- 
cal industries. (b) To develop such further 
power as may be required for the consumers 
of existing undertakings or for consumers 
in its own distribution area, the surplus 
being exported to the grid. (c) To develop 
on ah experimental and demonstrational 
basis isolated schemes in isolated districts. 
The Board should be bound to give priority 
to the local requirements over ail other 
demands for their power, and the Board 
should be given all necessary powers and 
financial facilities as a non-profit-earning 
public service corporation, 


consist 


Agreements would be entered into with 
the Grampian Company, arranging for 


joint use of existing and prospective trans- 
mission lines, and with the Central Elec- 
tricity Board for the terms on which they 
would take supplies to the grid surplus to 
the new Board’s requirements. Consider- 
able new construction schemes for the 
transmission of power would have to be 
undertaken, linking up wih existing lines. 
Wavleaves would be acquired, if necessary, 
by requisition. Provision for exemption 
of the proposed new schemes from rates, 
either permanently or for a long develop- 
ment period, should be made. 


The Committee’s report comments un- 
favourably on the neglect, up to the pre- 
sent, under which the hydro-electric possi 
bilities of this country have suffered, espe- 
cially in view of the importance now 
attaching to modern technique in the use 
of alloys, and make the further statement 
that no additional  electro-metallurgical 
industries could be established here except 
by the use of water power. They are 
convinced that, provided the electricity can 
be supplied with reliability and at a suffi- 
ciently low cost, the process manufacturers 
would prefer to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of providing it.”’ 

The Amenity Question 

On the highly controversial subject of 
amenity, the Committee points out that in 
the majority of cases the undeveloped water 
resources of the Highlands are in the lone- 
liest and most inaccessible parts of the 
British Isles. If the policy to which their 
report is a small contribution is to give the 
Highlands and the Highlanders a future as 
well as a past and to provide opportunity 
in the Highlands for initiative, independ- 
ence, and industry, then the Committee 
consider that a few localised interferences 
with natural beauties would be an insignifi- 
cant price to pay for the solid benefits 
which would be realised. 

The salmon-fishing and other fishery in- 
terests have likewise received due _ con- 
sideration. Suitable ‘areas suggested for 
metallurgical development are those adjoin- 
ing the Cromarty and Beauly Firths, Loch- 
alsh, Upper Loch Fyne, and Upper Loch 
Linnhe. 

The electro-chemical and electro-metal- 
lurgical industries which could be developed 
are concerned largély with the production 
of calcium carbide and calcium cyanamide, 
and various chemicals of which these pro- 
ducts form the base; with reduction and 
refining processes for aluminium, mag- 
nesium, copper, zinc, vanadium, and cad- 
mium; with the production of alloys, 
ineluding ferro-alloys; and with the manu- 


facture of graphite electrodes. 








The Toronto Chemical Association has 
received a report on a process for the manu- 
facture of anhydrous acetic acid by the 
exidation of acetaldehyde, an idea which 
originated from the cellulose acetate indus- 
trv. It is stated that in the acetylation of 
cellulose it is possible to recover 5 Ib. of 
acetic acid from 2 lb. of anhydrous acetic 
acid plus 3.25 lb. of the acetic acid entering 
into the process. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Unguarded Factory Machinery 

N the House of Commons last week Mr. 

I David Adams asked the Minister of Sup 

ply whether he was aware that in the report 

ot the Chief Inspector of Factories for 194] 

it was indicated that the number of acci 

dents occurring on unguarded machines was 
still a serious feature, and whether protec- 
tion for machines was now fully available. 

In reply, Mr. Tomlinson, the joint parlia 

mentary secretary to the Ministry of 

Labour, said that it was the policy of the 

Ministry of Labour and National Service to 

press for the provision of these installa- 

tlons to the utmost extent to which war 
time circumstances permitted. 
Lack of Bacteriologists 
Mr. A. Hollins asked the Minister of 
Labour whether he was aware that a dairy 
company operating in Hanley, which was 
responsible for the distribution of 70,000 gal 
lons of milk per week, had only one qualified 
bacteriologist responsible for the chemical 
control of all the milk, who had alread, 
passed his Army medical examination, and 
whether he would take steps to see that this 
man was not called up, as, without his ser- 
vices the company would have to close down 
With serious consequences t 


the industry 
Mr. Bevin replied that 


he Was making Inquiries into the Case. 


and the consumers. 








Insecticide Sprays 


New Aerosol Method 

Y using liquefied gas as carrier of 

polson-spray material the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found it possible to 
divide the poison into particles so small that 
they settle less quickly than when projected 
into the air in a musty spray. The first of 
these aerosol methods on which the depart- 
ment chemists worked involved spraying a 
volatile liquid aleohol on to a hot plate. 
The poison dissolved in the liquid was car- 
ried into the air on the gas that formed 
when the liquid was heated. The present 
improvement comes from the use of one of 
several chemicals that have so low a boiling 
point that they are gaseous at ordinary 
temperatures and liquids only when under 
pressure. 

By first loading a eylinder with a minute 
dose of such an insecticide as nicotine, pvyre- 
thrum extract, or rotenone and then filling 
the cylinder with the liquefied gas under 
pressure, chemists have devised equipment 
resembling a common type of fire extin- 
guisher that will spray the liquefied gas 
under its own pressure. By using a gas 
that is not poisonous to humans, there is a 
prospect that it will be practicable to fumi- 
gate a room which is occupied. The gas 
earriers have the advantage of not staining 
papers and fabrics. 


DECEMBER 10, 104.2 


BRAZILIAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


The Brazilian Chamber of Commerce and 
Economic Affairs in Great Britain was 1 
gistered on November 21, as a compa 
limited by guarantee, without share capital. 
The original number of members is not 1 
exceed 2000, each being hable for o1 


i 


guinea in the event of winding up. Th 
word ** Limited” is omitted from the tit 


by lheence oft the Board of Trade. The ob 
jects are: to promote and extend the trad 
and economic relations between the United 
States of Brazil and the U.K., to promot 
their industries and the exploitation of the 
natural resources, generally to study econ: 
mic affairs having regard to their funda 
mental importance in international ‘trade, 
to keep members informed of trade open 
ings and trade duties, to collect and distri 
bute statistics, to publish a trade paper or 
review, editions of which may be printed in 
English and or Portuguese, to make and 
supply to members translations of laws, 
tariffs, measurements and currency, to pro- 
mote, support or Oppose legislation, to pro- 
vide a centre and reference library. to 
promote and hold exhibitions, ete. All 
questions of national and party politics, 
general or local, are rigidly excluded from 
the scope of the Association. 

‘che first members of the Council are: 
Hon. President: H.E. the Brazilian Am 
bassador. Hon. Vice Presideuts: Sir Hugh 
Gurney, K.C.M.G., M.V.0O., and Senhor 
José C. de Alenear, LL.B., O.B.E.: and 
representative firms interested in trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Brazil. 

‘* Trade Sections “* may be formed on the 
petition of merchants or trader members 
who desire to associate together. The 
chairman of each trade section shall be en- 
titled to a seat on the Couneil. The sohe 
tors are Forsyte, Kerman and Phillips, 44 
Brook Street. W.1, and the file number is 
377,900. 








NEW ANTI-FREEZE MIXTURE 


As a result of tests carried out hy the 
D.S.1.R., the Ministry of Supply has issued 
a licence permitting the manufacture and 
supply of a new anti-freeze preparation 
known as “* Froidene,’’ the first mixture to 
be permitted as an alternative to the pre- 
parations hitherto officially recognised as 
being effective. The authorised price is L&s, 
per gallon. 

It is stated that official tests show that a 
mixture of equal parts of Froidene and 
water did not commence to freeze until 15.5 
degrees of frost was registered, and that cor- 
rosion effects were practically non-existent. 
A fifty-fifty mixture is advised. 
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German Chemical Notes 
Substitutes Developed to Meet War-Time Shortages 


OT all the Jewish subjects of Germany 
Nina her satellites have been herded in 
the slaughterhouses of Eastern Europe: 
some, including many technicians and scien- 
tists who have done good work for Germany 
in the past, have managed to escape to 
countries where they are still permitted to 
use their skill and knowledge, and to pass 
on the information they have gleaned re- 
garding the expedients contrived by Nazi 
experts to counter the British blockade. 
From a correspondent of this nature the 
following notes of some of Germany's pre- 
sent chemical devices have been obtained. 


Dyes from Sawdust 


Owing to the shortage of dyes made from 
coal in Germany, a substitute dye suitable 
for all commercial purposes has been found 
in utilising sawdust and other waste from 
timber mills. The method is to treat the 
sawdust with sulphur and caustic soda in a 
furnace ; sulphuretted hydrogen is liberated 
in large quantities. and the substance is 
rendered soluble in water, to which it im 
parts a strong colour. This solution may be 
employed in dyeing and, when finally 
‘* fixed ’’ by passing the material through 
boiling potassium bichromate, it vields 
colours hardly distinguishable from coal-tar 
dives. Sawdust dyes, it is stated, do not fade 
to any great extent when subjected to long 
exposure to strong sunshine, nor is the 
colour affected by frequent washings in the 
ordinary way. 


Soap Substitutes 


With soap at RM. 5000 per lb., soap as 
we know it is now scarcely ever seen in 
Germany. To overcome the acute shortage, 
the German people are asked to “* grow ”' 
their own soap, as a by-product of potato 
cultivation, in which the average Nazi 
householder is expert. Provided that the 
potatoes are less than half an inch in dia- 
meter, they may be legally turned into a 
soap substitute by boiling, then mashing and 
sieving, after which a little borax is added, 
and the whole well beaten up and formed 
into blocks or tablets. This potato-soap is 
useful in the cleansing of fine linens and 
other delicate fabrics, including silk and 
cotton. The soap substitute is rubbed well 
into the material to be cleaned, then rinsed 
thoroughly. But since this soap substitute 
contains no oil or fats for the easy removal 
of dirt, extra hard rubbing is necessary, and 
the consequent wear and tear is much 
greater than normally. 

Nazi botanists have been scouring Ger- 
man-occupied Europe for other sources of 
soap-making material, and claim to have 
7 


found over seven hundred plants which can 
be used for the purpose. One of the most 
important findings is soap-berry "tree, 
where the fleshy covering of the seeds. as 
well as the root, lathers well in water and 
will serve as a valuable content of future 
soap supplies. It does not injure the most 
sensitive skin and can be used in the Jaun 
dering of delicate fabrics. Another sapon- 
aceous plant, found both in France and 
Germany, is soapwort. The root is boiled 
to extract the juice, though extracting it bi 
chemical means is said to be much more 


rapid. The horse-chestnut is likewise a 
potential source of soap-making material. 
while ** Spanish bayonet ” aloe is excellent 


for toilet soaps or soaps intended for the 
cleaning of clothing. 


Meeting the Lubricant Problem 


The oil shortage presents many other 
problems as well: an out-of-the-way exam- 
ple is the acute scarcity of genuine porpoise 
oil for the lubrication of delicate precision 
instruments in the Germany Army, lo 
counter this Nazi experts have = coi- 
mandeered a large part of the Italian olive 
crop to make @ passable substitute for por 
poise oil. Into glass containers holding up- 
wards .of two gallons of pure olive oil. a 
length of sheet lead, scraped perfectly 
bright, is placed. Each receptacle is then 
stood in strong sunlight for six to eight 
weeks, during which time deposits resem- 
bling mucilage adhere to the surface of the 
lead. When all the mucif{ge ~ is with- 
drawn, the oil is poured off and stored in 
stoppered bottles, It is said this oil is 
suitable for the most delicate precision in- 
strument, and that it will keep for vears 
without turning rancid or thickening. The 
cost works out at less than £1 a gallon, as 
against nearly £20 for crude porpoise oil. 


Beech-Nut Oil 


The tremendous demands on olive oil 
have led the Germans to exploit the beech- 
nut harvest in order to supplement the 01] 
shortage. The method employed is said to 
be satisfactory, though no mention is made 
as to the cost of manufacture. Beechnuts 
yield a good quality oil which, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, resembles high quality 
olive oil. As much as a gallon of oil is ob- 
tainable from a bushel of nuts, according to 
accounts. Beechnut oil also has the pro- 
perty of not easily becoming rancid when 


stored for long periods, If anything, its 
taste is improved with aging. After the 


pulp is dried, the waste nut ingredient serves 
as a valuable poultry feed, while the husks 
can be utilised for army upholstery, re- 
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inaining soft and free from smell for years. 
Investigations on grapeseed oil, prepara- 
of which has already been recorded in 
lumns, reveals that the average vield 
f oil is over 13 quarts to each 35 Ib. of 
seeds, while the cost of extraction is re 
markablvy low. Seeds of black grapes yield 
more oil than the white varieties, while 
those of the younger vines are more prolific 
than old stocks. The golden-yellow oil is 
pleasant to both the sense of smell and of 
taste and, when used for paint-making it 
great — body and = weather- 
resisting properties. 
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New Aircraft Dopes 

[wo new varieties of aeroplane ** dope ” 
which have made their appearance in Ger 
many are of special interest. One is an ad- 
hesive produced entirely from snails. Many 
of the larger kinds of snails have, at the ex- 
tremity of their bodies, small white bladders 
filled with a gelatinous substance. It has 
been discovered that this is an excellent 
natural dope, withstanding all weather con- 
ditions without greatly deteriorating. The 
substance is applied thinly to both sides of 
the material, and a rather longer time than 
is allowed for drving. When it is 
once set, the tenacity of this ready-made 
dope is remarkable. The second dope is a 
synthetic product, the chief constituents 
being egg-white, camphor, and another 
chemical agent the constitution of which has 
not been revealed. This svnthetic dope is 
said to withstand bad weather conditions for 
months without deteriorating, but the « 
scarcity in Germany naturally restricts 


universal use. 
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German-Italian Sulphur Process 

The Societa per Incremento Produzione 
Zolfii known as ‘* Siprozolfi,’’ is the 
name of a new 300,000 lire company which 
has been formed in Rome jointly by the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., and a group 
of Italian industrialists. The president of 
the new enterprise is Parodi Delfino, while 
Dr. Hans Kuehne, director. of the Lever- 
kusen plant of 1.G., has been elected vice 
president. According to the company's 
statutes it is to help in increasing the pro- 
duction of sulphur by the application of a 
special process. The partners in the new 
venture have agreed to pool their inventions 
and experience in the field of sulphur pro 
duction and to utilise them jointly in future. 
From previous reports it has appeared that 
the Italian sulphur industry was faced with 
a serious marketing problem, due partly to 
the loss of virtually all oversea export mar- 
kets and partly to the inability of the Ger- 
man authorities to provide wagons for rail 
transport. Besides, price and costs of pro- 
duction of sulphur in Italy were too high 
to permit competition for ordinary purposes 
with by-product sulphuric acid from smelt- 
ing plant in Germany. It seems likely that 
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the new company intended to help. sol 
these problems. 
Cell-Wool Difficulties 

Several leading cell-wool producers is 
Germany have just published their an 
nual reports, from which it appears that the 
extension of the plant facilities started 
before and in the early part of the war has 
hot yet been completed in all cases, al 
though the time limit set originally elapsed 


long ago. The factory at Hirschberg 
(Silesia) reports that it has fulfilled its 


task in the face of increasingly difficult con- 
ditions. It has exported larger quantities 
of cell-wool, presumably to eastern and 
south-eastern countries without textile raw 
materials of their own. The*factory at 
Kuestrin (Eastern Germany) has been en- 
trusted with ‘‘particularly extensive tasks.”’ 
As a result, the loss incurred this year is 
twice as large as that reported last year, 

as the price of the finished product hag 
not been adjusted to the increased price of 
the wood.’ The factory at Siegburg 
(Rhineland) increased its output, but also 
shows a loss. 








THE COLOURED HYDRO- 
CARBONS 

The article under the above title, which 
appeared in our issue of November 14, 
should have been acknowledged as a trans- 
lation of an article by Dr. Henri Wahl, pub- 
lished in Rev. Gen. Mat. Col., February, 
1939. Certain mistakes, which do not ap- 
pear in the original, also fall to be cor- 
rected : p 417. eol. 2, |. 3, ‘* Craebe ”’ 
should read Graebe; |. 5, ‘* diphenylene- 
methane “" should read _ dibiphenylene- 
ethylene. In the same column, the formula 
for Pentacene Blue requires two more 
double bonds in the left-hand ring, while 
the formula below it needs two bonds to 
complete the evcliec structure. The correct 
title of this latter substance is Dibinaph- 
thvlene-ethylene Green. On p. 418, the 
formula for carotene requires the contents 
of the square bracket to be multiplied by 
three. P. 419, col. 1, l. 3 from bottom, the 
reaction should have been carried out to the 
full, and the two CHI groups should be re- 
placed by CH(OH) groups, giving a 1: 4 
diol: col. 2. 1. 9 from bottom, for * . .diol- 
6,6 °° read diol-1,6; 1. 2 ffm _ bottom, 
for ** fluorene,’’ read fluorenone. 








The establishment of the Deutsche Torf 
G.m.b.H., a concern for the industrial utili- 
sation of large peat moors in the Eastern 
occupied territories, is reported by the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The tar oil, 
which is a by-product of the low-temperature 
carbonisation of peat coke, is to be used for 
the production of motor fuel, aviation petrol, 
phenol, resins, etc. 
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Benzol Recovery by Gas Oil’ 


Some Practical Observations 


: 13] | } . 
Hii. present war, like the last Kuropean 
conflict, has led to the demand for 


} 7 + ‘ . | 
large quantities of toluol, and to-day ben 
. id 4 - j “A ae ne o< +) | 
zy and toluol recovery ts being practise 
. . , : +] . | _ ; ' , ] 
at many gasworks for the first time. In all 
ase es ! { . ale . — . . 
Dread ~ Those of VO Willo are ell? bOViTS 
vais ' Vo ° roe nzol washers will Lhai\ ¢ 
(| a rendehe' ic r this oil tO form 
‘ } . . 
emuls s with ater and thereby cause 
t) both 1 scrubbers and also at 
é ] , »»? ‘Tl’ 1, . ‘ 
the debenzolis plant. There has been 
C*criis (| } J ’ ( li it ersy\ a> to noyv = ich 
! - - ibis | Nave examilhiead several 
samples var < mes during the past 
é an Vears and llh every Cast have tound 


the emulsions to consist of a brown resinous 
substance, insoluble or almost insoluble in 
the gas oil, and closely associated with 
water and solid particles On drving, the 

vy resembles snuff and evolves 
about 40 per cent. by weight of volatile mat- 
ter when heated in a erueible out of con- 
tact with air, and the residue is a coherent 
coke containing some 3 per cent. of a pale 
vellowish mineral ash. 


resiniec body 


Importance of Resinous Bodies 


To mv mind there is little doubt that the 
presence of resinous bodies in gas oil is es- 
sential to the production of emulsions with 
water. Several causes operating together 
or separately, have been suggested to ex- 
plain the formation of such bodies, as for 
example, oxidation of the oil, by oxygen in 
the gas, the action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
when crude coal gas is washed, and the pre 
sence of tar fog or ammonia. I think, how 
ever, that while all these factors may 
severally have contributed some small share 
towards causing the trouble, the real reason 
is to be found in the successive heatings and 
eoolings which the oil receives during its 
passage around the benzol plant cireuit. 
This causes polymerisation of certain classes 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons present either 
in the oil itself or washed out of the gas, 
and resins, insoluble or precipitated as 
sludges or slimes upon the interior surfaces 
of preheater and cooler tubes. 

Some time ago [ examined a number of 
samples representing gas oils that had been 
in circulation for considerable periods, and 
in almost every instance obtained substan- 
tial amounts of resin-like matter when the 
re-clistilled oils were treated with 8&0 per 
cent. of sulphurie acid. To avoid emul- 
sions it is necessary, therefore, first to 
change completely or partially replace the 
stock of wash oil in circulation at fairly 


— 


* From a paper presented by Mr. B. Richardsor 


Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, to the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association (Auxiliary Sectio1 


regular intervals. Secondly, {| would ad 
vise you periodically to run off anv water or 
sludge that nay accumulate in the compart 
ments of the rotary washer or scrubber, and 
lastly it is good practice to maintain the 
temperature of the oil entering the washer 
at a degree or two higher than that of the 


Icons Cas, ror condensation O! water 
vapour from the latter is thus prevented. 
Apart Prot PIVING rise to operational 
diticuities, the accumulations of water and 
sludges in the oil-flow svstem of a benzol 


plant are detrimental on account of their 
lightly acidic nature. For this reason they 
lave a tendency to corrode the tubes of the 
oil-to-oill preheaters and cause thereby leak- 
age of benz ‘lised oil to take place into the 
debenzolised oil with consequent loss of re- 


| 
si] y 


covery efhciencey, 

It is well known that when petroleum 
oils are used in the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide thev are much more liable to give 
rise to corrosion troubles than coal tar 
distillates, and I have invariably found that 
when fresh gas oil is distilled evolution of 
hvdrogen sulphide takes place steadily, 
especially during the earlier stages. The 
sulphur content of sludge, taken as a whole, 
is often as high as 1.35 per cent, by weight. 
Steel tubes in benzol plant preheaters are 
particularly liable to corrosion, and I would 
strongly recommend the use of wrought iron 
tubes in such vessels. 


Steam Consumption 


[ have arrived at the conclusion that 1f 
the benzolised oil has been preheated to a 
temperature of not less than 150°C. it 1s 
possible thoroughly to debenzolise it by 
using a quantity of live steam equivalent to 
0.52 lb. per gallon, the oil leaving the still 
vielding little or no distillate boiling below 
l60°C. I inelude the figures representing 
the total steam consumption, taken over a 
period of 24 hours, of a benzol plant pro- 
dueing some 500 gallons of spirit per day, 
the latter having a retort test of 70 per 
cent. at 120°C. and giving 86°C. by the 
new evaluation test :— 

lb, per cent. 
Steam used on oil pumps 


and preliminary heater 7680 14.9 
Steam used on oil pre- 

heater (indirect steam) 12,810 25.0 
Steam used on still (live 

steam) my it ios 6240 12.2 
Steam condersed at traps 

on steam range .... 4 1248 2.4 
Steam used on water cir- 

lating pumps and_ lost 

at blows tw . Bae 45.5 
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The steam consumption for debenzol 
purposes ly just works out at 5.1 |b 
lb. of benzol recovered. I may 
a steam meter conjunction with 
benzol plant and can 
made instrumental in bringing about « 


recovery proce 


used 1n 


‘ . ‘ 
is a \ aluable assel 


slderathie economy in the 
» + ; 


its warnings are heeded in an 
The majority of benzol ] 


: } 
Mahher. 
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hit 
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pre aed with a dephiegmator or anaivser 

Situated at the summit ot the still traction 
-_ * , l, ry)? If +} sa yf . =“. ) 1. ? . +} 

mi iii? 4 AuLdiitii Lite ,aALeCT uy} Di if Lilie 
oo salen f veral leor f 
cdephniegmatol Contalls ~ePvVera qaevgrees O] 
> ‘ . 4 ] . | . > no . 

Ler pe rary hardness. 1} suble is likely to be 
) ‘lo ed . te yy +} Ti} sith sa-hhy } 
experienced owlng te Like tubes wlth which 
Tne water comes mo eontact pecomineg 

— ; ee a3 a + — , 
Coated hy a tnin scale 1 Lid lm Carvbohate., 
hecessitating @ periodical cleaning © The 
I lives 

> , 
Thermostatic Control 
Ps +] 2 . : ] . 

\ te on thermostatic control for benzol 
plants It must not be thought lat an 
nstatiatl Of thern stats Wlil necessarily 

] le } = De om eeae . 7 ~~ : | 4 
reduce ia Ut ir charce = what is eTl ec ed s 
‘ prod \ t ii I «cl 4 r i all | I 1 I! re ‘ l le => 

5 7 
( stant ii) j 1 rres}) CT1LVé OT 11 La 
s mn thie steal id »} SsuUDD I Line 
Diahtl such I Le ti ! Opti! 
— +, raconlariti — 

‘ cat Lilli se I t YTuiaritlies lh Wire I Viiin 

which rendel a certa amount r super 
7 

~ necessary even ll piants or the nost 
modern type Moreover, it must ne r 
veriooKked that the frst cos lt a so I 
autol Lilt ( ntrol na’ equivatl [ 


several vears jabour charges on a hal 


Excessive labour charges attendant uy 
old-fas] ed plants such as were erect 
iring the last war appear to have be 


. 
tii } 
due not so much to the lack of cont 


necessitating a multiplicity of 
vater), a complicated 
of large dimensions. 
large volume of wash oil in 


“_ 7 7 y 


pumps 
system of 
and 


— slat 
CiITcuiatl 


Tanks 


1d- 


) 


a 


? 7 


ig frequent pumping and chang- 


ing of valves. 

I) a eet cle rl thermostatically-contr (i 
benzol plant, simplicity is the keynote. Oil 
stocks and oil-to-o1l heat exchangers ar: 
kept at the minimum, with the result tha 


while little supervision may be requir 


ed. 


steam consumption is fairly heavy, mi 
cooling water is needed, and the debenzo! 
ised oil and make-up losses will increas 
Furt! er. al *" automat , pla 1 may cif 
velo} sult which 1 remain unnoticed 
for some considerable time, if it is not 
pe riodicaily inspected 

Therefore, to mv mind, it is not possibl 


to provide an entirely 


Those who fall for 


~ , 
OT ar automatic instaiiation run with 
} — — - } ] ] . 
labour may. indeed. be led into paving 
increased steam 


and water charges m 


lr owned tf 


, , ‘ ] 
than the sa\t Ol) late 
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charges under these heads being hidden in 
the works total for steam and water 

[| feel would like to have a few 
figures relating to sulphur recovery on an 
active-carbon 
tained during a recent 
particular type of 


you 


plant. figures | ol 
investigation. This 
plant was reported to 
reduce the sulphur tn the gas to from & to 
1) grains per 100 eu. ft. The averag 
figures obtained over a pet riod of one wee! 


process 
cy 


Were as follows: 
inlet adsorbers 
=0.58 grains per 100 cu. ft. 
Sulphur in gtas, outlet adsorbers- 
9.20 grains per 100 ecu. ft, 
Sulphur recovered 11.68 
DD.4 per cent. of total. 
Further investigation 9 sh 
carbon disulphide in the gas at the inlet t 
the plant was 11.7 grains per 100 ecu. ft 
4.4 grains at the outlet 
grains having taken place, or 58 per cent. 
f the total. The removal of sulph ir from 
the gas is more complete than is the 


++} } + , ae F 
with all the oil-washing plants | 
bi : 


Sulphur in gas, 


orains, ol 
wed that thr 


and 


a reduction of 6.8 


_~ 


Cast 
have ex- 
cood as 1 had 

of previously 


i 


amined,.though it is not as 
expected it would be in view 
published figures. It is, 
that with further experience, 


] . 
nmowever., 


anc hy mod} 


fving the evele period to suit the condition 
Oj hie nareval n the adsorbers. these 
figures will be improved upon. The average 
steam consumption on the plant, excluding 


for driving a small engine for air com 
is 4.51 lb. per Ib. 
f benzol, or 40 lb. per gallon. 
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Mastic Asphalt 
New Specification for Flooring 


HE issue of a specification for Mastic 

Asphalt for Flooring (BS. 1076 42 
does not imply a new process, but is a stage 
n the standardisation of recognised methods 
which have been practised for many vears. 
The publication of a series of specifications 
is desirable in order to ensure a standard 
particularly for those rials 
which are available at the present time. 
The materials covered by this specification 
widely used for many vears in 
asphalt flooring under 7 
performance but others are excluded which 
successfully used and 
included in further specifications to be pub 
lished in due course. As with B.S. 988 194] 
Mastic Asphalt for Roofing), the Commit- 
tee desires to emphasise the fact that this 
specification is not in itself a war-time for- 
that it contains only technical provi 
but does not purp@&t to include all 
the necessary provisions of a _ contract 
Copies may be obtained from the B.S.1., 28 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, price 2s 
iree., 
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Personal Notes 

Mr. A. E. SYLVESTER, general manager of 
The Gas Light and Coke Company, has been 
elected to the court and appointed a man- 
aging director. 

Mr. S. D. CLEMENTS, chairman of Derby 
shire Stone, Ltd., has accepted the chair- 
manship of Hardamac, Ltd., which owns 
some of the largest basalt deposits in the 
United Kingdom. 

Dr. J. O. CuTTER, who was the first chair- 
man of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation. is leaving the Paint Research Sta- 
tion, Teddington, at the end of the year to 
take up a post in the North of England 

Mr. E. Gore-BrowneE. of the Southern 
Railway, has been appointed Rubber Con- 
troller by the Minister of Supply. He will 
be assisted by Mr. F. D, Ascot, who be 
eomes Director of Rubber, LORD ROTHEs, 
Director of Tyres, and Mr. A. HEALEY, who 
has been released by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company to advise on synthetic rubbers. 

Professor G. A. R. KON has been ap 
pointed as the first occupant of the Univer- 
sity chair of chemistry tenable at the Royal 
Cancer Hospital (Free), which was _ insti- 
tuted just before the outbreak of war. Dr. 
Kon has been a member of the staff of the 
lmperial College of Science and Technology 
since 1925. where he was Assistant Profes 
sor of Inorganic Chemistry. 


Obituary 

Mr. HENRY RAYNER, former secretary of 
The Gas Light and Coke Company, has died 
at Leamington, aged &3. 

The death on October 6 of MR, JAMES 
LYTTLE Mcxkge, F.C.1.C., Professor of 
Chemistry at the Roval Military College, 
Kingston, Ontario, has just been reported 
from Canada. Dr. MeKee, who was in his 
65th year, was of Irish birth, and was a 
craduate of Queen’s University, Belfast, and 
of Freiburg. He had been on the teaching 
staff of University College, Cork, and of 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick. In the last war he was assistant 
chief chemist in the British Chemical Co.’s 
plant at Trenton, Ont., and afterwards he 
taught at Queen’s University, Kingston, 








New Control Orders 


Machinery, Plant and Appliances 


HE Machinery, Plant and Appliances 
gy (Control) (No. 3) Order, !942 (S. R. & 
©. 1942, No. 2487) which came into force on 
December %, replaces previous Orders and 
makes substantial amendments of. and addi- 
tions to the schedule of machinery, plant 
and appliances, the supply and acquisition, 
and in certain ‘circumstances the use of 
which is already prohibited except under 
licence from the Board of Trade. To avoid 
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possible contravention of the Order, manu- 
facturers and prospective acquirers of 
machinery, etc., should obtain copies of the 
Order (price 2d.) from H.M. Stationery 
Office or through any bookseller, and ac- 
quaint themselves with its full provisions. 
Mica 
The Control of Miea (No. 2) Order, 1942 
(S. R. & O. 1942, No. 2481). which came 
into force on December 16, and was briefly 
referred to in our last issue (p. 540), pro- 
hibits dealing in or using any mica or built- 
up mica except under licence, unless such 
nica consists of **‘ mica in powder form,” 
which is defined as meaning any mica or 
built-up mica capable of passing a mesh 
1 in. square. The Control of Mica (No. 1 
Order, 1939, is revoked. 








THINNER POLARISING FILM 

A recent U.S. Patent (No. 2,289,713) pro- 
vides a method of producing thinner films of 
polarising plastic than have hitherto been 
obtainable, and without sacrifice of effi- 
ciency. A mass of plastic material, with 
about 25 per cent. of its weight consisting 
of embedded microscopic needle-shaped 
crystals, is smeared on a smooth, flat sur- 
face with a knife-edge, under considerable 
pressure. The pull of the smearing motion 
causes the crystals to arrange themselves 
parallel to each other and very close to- 
gether, so that after the film has hardened 
it provides good meais for polarising light. 

Twin superimposed = stereoscopk 
projected by means of polarised light have 
in the past been used for producing three- 
dimensional effects on the screen. The 
two image-bearing beams are polarised at 
an angle to each other, and the images are 
viewed through spectacles with correspond- 
ing angles of polarisation. 


biages 








SWEDISH RUBBER RESEARCH 


In continuation of our note on Swedish 
Chemical Progress (THE CHEMICAL AGB, 
November 21, p. 450), it is now learnt that 
the thioplastic substitute rubber developed 
at the Wenner-Gren Institute, Stockholm, 
by Dr. Gésta Ehrensvird, is in production 
on a small scale by the Swedish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which is supporting Dr. 
Ehrensvird’s researches and will probably 
exploit the new product. Unlike many 
thio-rubbers, this product can be vulcanised 
at a high temperature, and the inventor 
claims to have eliminated all unpleasant 
odour. A small quantity of rubber heels 
and bicycle tyres has so far been manufac- 
tured, and some of the tyres have been rid- 
den for about 500 miles without undue wear 
and tear. It is stated. however, that the 
new material is not suited to the manufac 
ture of motor tvres., 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 


week lias Withessed a 


supplies of the 
while a fair 


steady 
leading 
flow or new 


Contract 


Dea 


Li past 


| 


( hie Wiic als, 


von has been in circulation A sus- 
tained demand is reported for supplies of 
ch] "ate Of si da. pDICHromate of si da and 
Caus' soda. Wi h Gla lbel sal a d alt 
ake in steady request There is no im 
proveme! n the supply position vellow 
prtiss f soda and prices for smal pal 

s al du co pw iras { | r e < si dla 
ns a strong se f the marke ind 
sup] s al quick abso. In he 
) iSsii section @q I ns Tor permal inate 


peris ey no diffi n disposing of out 
p \ w prussiate of potash ntinues 
in short supply and is largely nominal in 
value In the acid section an active War- 
ket « tinues for sulphuric acid. Strong 
price conditions continue in the coal-tar 
products market, with fair quantities of 


pit h cr nsumed. ( and cresyl acid 


are in steady request against contracts. 
while a mom rate amount of buving interest 
is being wh in the xviols and naphthas 

BEAN HESTER.—( oniract deliveries of mosi 
o! e leadi lo heavv chemicals are keeping 


Acetic Acid.— Maximum prices per ton: 80 


technical, 1 ton £39 10s.; 10 ewt./ 1 ton, 
£40 10s., 4°10 ewt £41 10s.; &0 
pure, | ton, £41 10s.; 10 ewt./1 ton, 


£49 10s.: 


cial glaci 


4/10 ewt.. 
al, | 


£43 10s.: commer- 


ton, £49; 10 ewt./1 ton, 
£50; 4/10 ewt. ort delivered buyers’ 
»remises in retur: able barrels, £4 10s. 


per ton extra if packed and delivered 
in glass. 


Acetone.— \[aximum 


prices per ton, 50 tons 
and ov om £65: 10/50 tons, £65 10s.: 
5/10 tons, £66: 1,5 tons, £66 10s.: 


single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable drums or other 
containers having a capacity of not less 
than 45 gallons each. For delivery in 
non-returnable containers of 40/50 gal- 
lons, the maximum prices are £3 per ton 


higher. Deliveries of less than 10 gal- 
lons free from yrice control. 
Alum.—Loose lump, £14 10s. per ton, f.o.b. 


Aluminium Sulphate.— £10 15s. 
per ton d/d. 


Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per 
lb. 


Ammonium pene gaint £38 to £39 


CWT, casks. 


Ammonium Chloride.—Gre\ calvanising 
£22 10s. ner ton, in casks. ex wharf 
Fine white 980%, £19 10s. per ton. 

Salammoniac. 


see 


, 
<isit? 


up Sattisi 


though. 


‘torily in 
part 1 


directions and al 
influence Of 
tapering off 
looked for during - » next 
ditions on the Man 


LOST 
under the stock 


takings. a seasonal 


mav be 
veek or two, 
market duri 


COll- 


ne the 


lester 


past week have been well maintained. Fresh 
mqguiries have also been in evidence and 

6 nave resuited na Nn erate weight Ol 
additional bookings. With regard to prices 
these have been on venerally firm basis 
and the few actual changes during the week 
have wards higher levels. Firmness 
is also a feature of the >) produets trade, 
and ! st lines are meeting with a steady 
demand | 

GLASGOW, business L) the Scottish 
heavv chemical trade has been rather 
qu er during the past week for home bus! 
ness Export trade still remains ver, 
limited Prices keep very firm with a tend- 
eney to rise, 

Price Changes 
Rises: Ammonium carbonate: barium al 
nate: magnesium chloride. 

Falls: Pit pyridine (Manchester) ; sodium 


nitrit 


Chemicals 


Antimony Oxide.—£111 to £117 per ton. 


Arsenic.—For l-ton lots, £41 to » per ton, 
according to quality, ex store ; ‘i 2(0)-ton 


lots; £35 to £40 per ton d/d. Inter 
mediate prices for intervening quan- 
tities 

Barium Cossenate.- -MANCHESTER: precip. 
t-t lots), £16 per ton d a 

Barium Chloride.—98/100° prime white 
ervstals, £16 10s. to £19 10s. per ton, 
bag packing, ex works imported 


would be 


Bleaching Powder.—Spot, 35/379). £11 t 
£11 10s. per ton in casks, special terms 
for contract. 


mate rial dears a 


Borax, Commercial.—Granulated, £31 10s.: 
crystals, £32 10s.; powdered, £33; extra 
fine powder, £34; B.P. crystals £40 10s. ; 
powdered, £41; extra fine, £42 per ton 


for ton-lots, in free l-cwt. bags, car- 
riage paid in Great Britain. Borax 
Glass, lump, £83; ‘powder, £84 per 


ton in tin-lined cases for home trade 
only, packages free, carriage paid. 


Boric Acid.—Commercial, granul 
15s.; crystals, £53 15s.; powdered, 
£54 15s.; extra fine powder, £56 15s.; 
B.P. crystals, £61 15s.; powdered, £62 
15s.; extra fine powdered, £64 15s. per 
ton for ton lots in free l-ewt. bags 
carriage paid in Great Britain 


ated, £5? 
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Calcium Bisulphite.—£6 10s. to £7 10s. per tons, £42 10s. per ton, less 24%, carriage 
ton f.o.r. London. paid, non-setting red lead, 10s. per ton 
Calcium Chloride.—70/72% solid, £5 15s. per dearer in each caée. 
ton, ex store. Lead, White.—Dry English, less than 5 tons, 
Charcoal, Lump.—£10 10s. to £14 per ton, £55 10s. ; 5 ‘15 —. £51 10s. ; 15/25 tons, 
ex wharf. Granulated, supplies scarce. £51; 25/50 tons, £50 10s.; 50/200 tons, 


Chlorine, Liquid.—-£23 per ton, 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots). 


Chrometan.—Crystals, 54d. per lb. 
Chromic Acid.—ls. 5d. per ib., less 24% 
U.K. 


d/d in 16/17 


, a/d 


Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per l|b., d 


buyers’ premises. For 5 cwt, or over, 
anhydrous, ls. 63d., other, ls, 5d.; 1 to 
5 cwt., anhydrous, ls. 9d., other, 1s. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. 


Copper Oxide.— Black, £95 per ton. 
Copper Sulphate.—£31 5s. per ton, 


less 2 per cent. in 2 cwt. bags. 


Cream of Tartar.—100%, £18 12s. 


f.o.b., 


per cwt., 


less 249%, d/d in sellers’ returnable 
casks. 

Formaldehyde.— £24 10s. to £26 per ton in 
casks, according to quantity, d/d. 
MANCHESTER: 40°, , £24 10s. to £26 10s. 
per ton in casks, according to quantity, 
d/d. 


Formic Acid.—85°%, £47 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid; smaller parcels quoted 
up to 50s. per cwt., ex store. 


Giycerine.—Chemically pure, double  dis- 
tilled 1260 s.g., in tins, £4 to £9 per 


cwt., according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 14s. 6d. Refined pale straw indus- 
trial, 5s. per ewt. less than chemically 
pure. 

M2xamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about Is. 4d. per lb.; free- 


running crystals are quoted at 2s. 1d. 


to 2s. 3d. per Ilb.: cacr age naid for bulk 
lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 6s. 53d. to 8s. 11d. 
per carbuy d/d according to purity, 


strength and locality. 
livdrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, 
Is. 2d. per lb. 
Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 10s. 4d. to 14s. 6d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 


Lactic Acid.—Dark 
£40 10s. per ton. 


about Ils. to 


tech., 50% by  vol., 
Not less than one ton 


lots ex works ; barrels returnable, car- 
riage paid. 

Lead Acetate.—White, 5ls. to 54s. per cwt. 
MANCHESTER : £51 to £54 per ton. 

Inead Nitrate.—About £47 per ton d/d in 
casks. 

Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 cwt., £45 per ton; 
10 ewt. to 1 ton, £44 15s.; 1/2 tons, 
£44 10s.: 2/5 tons, £44: 5/20 tons, 
£43 10s.: 20/100 tons, £48; over 100 


£50 per ton, aie 5) 
paid; Continental 
cheaper. Ground in oil, 
cwt., £67; 5/10 cwt., 
1 ton, £65 10s.; 
£63: 5/10 tons, 
15/25 tons, £59; 
per ton, less 5% 


per cent. 
material, 


carriage 
£1 per ton 
English, 1/5 
£66; 10 cwt. to 
1/2 tons, £64; 2/5 tons, 
£61; 10/15 tons, £60; 
50/100 tons, £58 10s. 
carriage paid. 


Litharge.—1 to 2 tons, £44 10s. per ton, 


Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 


Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, 
£18 15s. to £22 15s. per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £16 
to £18 per ton. MANCHESTER: £14 to 
£16 per ton. 

Magnesium Sulphate.--Commercial, £12 to 


£14 per ton, 


according to quality, ex 
works. 


Mercury Products.—Controlled price for 1 
ewt. quantities: bichloride powder, 
l5s. 8Sd.; bichloride lump, 16s, 3d.; 
ammon. chloride powder, 17s. 10d 
ammon, chloride lump, 17s. 8d.: 
curous chloride, 18s. 7d.: mereury oxi 
red cryst, 20s. 9d.: red levig., 20s. 3d. 
red tech.. 19s. lld.: Ve llow levig. . 
20s. 2d.; vellow tech., 19s. 7d.; sulphide, 
red, 17s. 9d. 


Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 


°9 


gals., 2s. 4d. per gal.; pyridinised 64° 
O.P. 100 gals., Qs. 5d. per gal. 


Nitric Acid.—£24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 


Oxalic Acid.— £60 to £65 per ton for ton lots. 
carriage paid, in 5-cwt. casks; smaller 


parcels would be dearer; deliveries 
slow. 


Paraffin Wax.—Nominal. 


Potash, Caustic.—Basic price for 50-100 ton 
lots. Solid, 88/929, commercial grade, 
£53 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i1.f. U.K. port, 
duty paid. Broken, £5 extra; flake, 
£7 10s. extra; powder, £10 extra per 
ton. Ex store, £3 10s. supplement. 
Liquid, d/d, £32, in lots of 1 ton. 

Potassium Bichromate.—Crystals and granu- 
lar, 74d. per lb.: ground, 84d. ie lb., for 
not less than 6 cwt.; 1-cwt. lots, id. 
per lb. extra. 

Potassium Carbonate.—Basic prices for 50 to 
100 ton lots; calcined, 98/100°%, £52 10s. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. Ex w warehouse, 
£55 5s. per ton. 

Fetassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal. 
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Potassium Iodide.—B.P., 8s. 8d. to 12s. per 
ib., according to quantity. 

Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
£40 to £45 per ton ex store, according 
to quantity. 

Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., ls. 10d. per 
lb. for 1 ewt. lots; for 3 cwt. and up- 
wards, ls. 94d. per li technical, 


£7 18s. 6d. to £8 10s. 6d. per cwt., 
according to quantity d/d. 

Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow. 5 cwt. to 7 
wt., casks, ls. 6d. per lb., d/d; supplies 
scarce. 


Selammoniac. —First lump, spot, £48 per 
ton; dog-tooth crystals. £50 per ton: 
nelle. £48 10s. per ton: fine white 
crystals, £19 10s. per ton, in casks, ex 
store. 

Soda, Caustic.— Solid 76 77%: spot, 
£16 7s. 6d. per ton d/d station. 


Sodium Acetate.—£41 per ton, ex wharf. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined. spot, £11 
per ton, in bags. 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals. cake and 


powder, 5id. per lb., anhvdrous, 6d. per 


Ib., net d/d U.K. 
Sodium Bisulphite Powder.—6) 62% , £19 10s. 


per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate ee —£21 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton in 2 cwt. 
fre; bags 

Sodium Chlorate.—£36 to £45 per ton, d/d, 
according to quantity. 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea cryetals, £20 per 


ton for 2-ton lots; commercial, £16 per 
ton; photographic, £22 per ton. 


Sodium lIodide.—B.P., for not less than 
98 ib... 9s. 6d. per lb., for not less t 
7 Ilb., 13s. 1d. per lb. 


Scdium Metasilicate.—£16 per ton, d/d U.K. 


im l-ton lots. 


Sodium Nitrite.— 20 to £23 per ton for ton 
for 6-ton lots r] d. 
Sodium Nitrite.—£20 to £23 per ton for ton 
lots. 


Sodium Percarbonate.—21i‘ 


£7 per cwt. 


Sodium Phosphate. —Di-sodium, £20 to £25 
: 1/d fo Inte 

} ‘ j ult or t¢ Dn Ut : 

£30 per ton 1 a/ d for ton lots. 


4°45 ‘> 
~—_— 


Sodium Prussiate.—Sid. to 94d. per lb. ex 


slLore 


Sodium Silicate.—£9 10s. to £10 12s. 6d. 


ner ton. for 4-ton lots. 


Tri-sodium, 
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Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salts).—£4 10s. 
i 


? ’ 


LOL) d ( 


Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground. 
Spot £4 lls. per ton d/d station in bulk 
MANCHESTER: £4 158. per ton d/d 
station. 

Sodium Sulphide. — Solid, 60/62, spot, 
£17 15s. per ton, d/d, in drums; crystals, 
30,329., £12 7s. 6d. per ton, d/d, in 
casks. 

Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, spot. £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 

Sulphur.—Per ton, for quantities of not less 
than 4 tons: unground, unsieved, and 
ungraded, £14 10s., ex store; ground, 
but not sieved, £15 5s.: ground and 
sieved, £16 to £17 10s., according to 
mesh. Controlled prices. 

Swphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £6 10s. to £7 10s. 
per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic-free, £4 11s 
per ton; 140° Tw., arsenious, £4 3s. 6d. 
per ton. Quotations naked at sellers’ 
works. 


er Acid. —4s. 4d. per lb., less 5%, car- 
riage paid for | 


lots of 5 ewt. and upwards. 
MANCHESTER : 4s, 4d. per lb. 


Tin Oxide.—Snow white. 305s.-315s. per cwt. 


Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices: White seal, 
£30 17s. 6d. per ton: red seal, £28 7s. 6d. 


d d: green seal, £29 17s. 6d. d/d. 
Zinc Sulphate.—Tech., £20-£21 per ton, car- 


riage paid, casks ‘free. 


Rubber Chemicals 
Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 18. 2d. to 
2s. 1}d. per lb. Crimson, 2s. 2d. to Qs. 6d. 
per ib. 
Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, le. 9d. per lb. 


Barytes.— Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d. 
per ton. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 

Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per lb., 
to packing 

Carbon Bisulphide.— £34 per ton, 
to quality, in free returnable 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£46 to £49 per ton. 

Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s. per lb. 


India-rubber Substitutes. White, 6 3/16d. 
to 104d. per lb.; dark, 6 3/16d. to 
6 15/16d. per lb. 

Lithopone.—30 
£32 per ton. 
be dearer. 


Mineral Black.— £7 10s. to £10 per ton 


6d. per lb. 


according 
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drums. 
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Mineral Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 

Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per lb. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.—£49 per ton. 

Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per lb. 
for 7-lb. lots. 

Plus 5° War Charge. 
Nitrogen Fertilisers 

Ammonium Phosphate Fertilisers.—Type Bb, 
See Concentrated Fertilisers. 

Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer's nearest station, August, 
£9 10s.; increased charge of 1s. 6d. per 
month up to March, 1943. 

Calcium Cyanamide.—Nominal; supplies very 
scanty. 

Concentrated Fertilisers.—Per ton in 6-ton 
lots d/d farmer's nearest station, in 
August: I.C.I. Type, ‘‘ Special III,”’ 
£14 9s. 6d.; Type *‘ B.”’ £14 1s. 3d.; 
Type “ C,"’ £17 19s. Increased charge 
of ls. 6d. per month up to March, 1943. 

‘* Nitro Chalk.’’-—£9 14s. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer's nearest station. 


Sodium WNitrate.—Chilean super-refined for 
6-ton lots d/d nearest station, £15 5s. 
per ton; granulated, over 98%, £14 10s. 
per ton. Surcharges for smaller quan- 
tities unless collected at warehouse or 
depots. 

Coal Tar Products 

Benzol.—Crude., 
per gal., ex works. 

Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, J0d. to 11d. per lb. 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d., according 
to specification. Mancuester: Crystals, 
93d. to 113d. per lb., d/d; crude, 4s. to 
4s. 6d., naked, at works. 

C:reosote.—Home trade, 64d. per gal., f.o.r., 
maker's works; exports, 6d. to 63d. per 
gal., according to grade. MANCHESTER: 
64d. to 9d. per gal. 


Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 97°/, 3s. 6d. per gal.; 


99%, 48. 2d.; 99.5/100% , 4s. 6d. Man- 
CHESTER: Pale, 99/100%, 4s. 6d. per gal. 
Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d 
per gal.; heavy, 90/190°, 1s. 10d., naked 
at works. MANCHESTER: 90/160 
Ys. ld. to 2s. 4d. per gal. 
Naphthalene.—Crude, in 4-ton lots, in sellers’ 
bags, £5 9s. to £8 9s. per ton, according 
to m.p. In sellers’ bags, 2s. ton Iots; 
hot-pressed, £10 5s. per ton; purified 


crystals, £19 to £35 per ton. Controlled 
prices. 

Pitch.—Medium, soft, 45s. to 55s. per ton, 
f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 45s. per ton 
at works, 


Pyridine.—90/140°, 18s. per gal.; 90/1609, 
13s. to 14s. MANCHESTER: 14s..to 18s. 
per gal 


60's, 1s. 10d.; pure 2s. 64d., 
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Toluol.—Pure, 2s. 5d. nominal; 90's, ls. 10d. 
per gal. MancuesTEr: Pure, 2s. 5d. per 
gal. naked. 

Aylol.—Commercial, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 54d. per 
gal.; pure, 3s. 24d. to 38. 7d. Man- 
CHESTER: 2s, 8d. to 3s. 1d. 


Wood Distillation Products 


Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton; grey, 
£24. MANCHESTER: Grey, £24 to £25 
per ton. 


Methyl Acetone.—40/5095, £56 per ton. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, about 2s. per 
gal., according to boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. per gal. 

Wood Tar.—£5 per ton. 

Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 

m-Cresol 98/100% .—Nominal. 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 

z:-Cresol 34/35° C_—Nominal. 

Dichloraniline.—2s. 83d. per lb. 

Dinitrobenzene.—84d. per lb. 


Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 93d. per |b; 
66/68° C., le. 
p-Nitraniline.—2. 5d. per lb. 


Mitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per lb. in 90-gal. 
drums, drums extra, l-ton lots d/d 
buyer’s works. 

Nitronaphthalene.—ls. 2d. per lb.; P.G., 
Is. O4d. per lb 


o-Toluidine.—ls. per lb., in 8/10 cwt. drums, 
drums extra. 


p Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 

Lonpon.—December 17.—For the period 
ending January 2, per ton, net, naked, ex 
mill, works or refinery, and subject to addi- 
tional charges according to package and 
location of supples: LINSEED OIL, crude, 
£46 10s. RAPESEED O)L, crude, 448 5s. 
COTTONSEED OIL, crude, £39 12s. 6d.: 
washed, £42 15s.; refined edible, £48: re- 
fined, deodorised, £49. Coconut OIL, crude, 
£36 12s. 6d.; refined deodorised, £40. PALM 
KERNEL OIL, crude, £36; refined deodorised, 
£40; refined hardened deodorised, £44. 
PaLM OIL, refined deodorised, £46; refined 
hardened deodorised, £49. GROUNDNUT 
OIL, crude, £44; neutralised and bleached, 
£48; refined hardened deodorised, £53 to 
£54. WHAte OIL, crude hardened, 42 deg , 
£39; refined hardened, 42 deg., £42. Acrip 
Oi1ts—Groundnut,£27 10s.; soya. £25 10s.; 
coconut and palm-kernel, £31. ROostn, 
26s. 6d. to 33s. per cwt., ex wharf, according 
to grade. TURPENTINE, American, 87s. per 
ewt. in drums or barrels, as imported (con- 
trolled price). 
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From Week to Week 


A new micro-photometer, constructed | 
lrofessor R. Furth. of Prague University, 


was described by him at a meeting 
Re si tv of Edinburgh last week. 
The Trading with wr Enemy (Specified 
ns Amendme! 19) Order, 1942 
_ R. & O, 1942. No. ane  contams aboul 
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The Control of Factory and Storage 


Premises now requires informati 

space n wholesale and_ retai premis 

Owners i suc! premises ' I 1 floor spa 
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Trade, Neville House, Page Street, London, 
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7 new a of 1} U.S. svnt | 
program! as opened on December 
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Buna rubber is to be sold in Sweden. a1 

i 1? T eilveries ? (5 rma =] net ’ } 
ire Salad T have IST arrived in Swe len 


piete Lil ition control I November bv the 


U.S. Director General for Operations. 


sae Italo- Swiss chemical manufacturin 


2) s a Bergan asca pel Vl dustria 
( fil ica. ol Milan and Seriate (Berg amo 


nas raised its capital to 7.000.000 lire. the 
second increase of 2.000.000 since 1937 
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A new methanol plant has been opened in 
Sweden by Forss A/B, the pulp producers, 
of Kopmanholmen. Production started in 
september, it is stated. 

A deposit of graphite, the best quality 
vet found in Tasmania. has been discovered 
near Burnie. A shaft is being sunk to 
ascertain its extent, 


More than 6000 motor vehicles in India 
have been converted to use producer gas, 11 
1s reported, and quotas ol steel have been 
obtained for converting an additional 12,000. 

The fourth South American Chemical 
Congress will be held at Santiago de Chile 
in January. The previous meetings wer 
held in Argentina (1926), Uruguay (1930), 

i. 


and Brazil 1937). 


A new railway, according to German re- 
ports, is being built in Rumania between 
Piatra Niamtu and Bistricioara, primarily to 
facilitate the movement ot manganese, cop 
per, and aluminium ores, 


I.G. have formed a company Frankfurt 
a.M. for the processing and treatment of 
gh-molecular parathn. It has the mght to 
establish branch works abroad and to take 
over existing equipment of a suitable typ 

An agreement has been reached with the 
Washington authorities whereby an increase 
of U.S. $3 per ton in the price of Chilean 
nitrate will be paid on shipments to th 
U.S.A. durn the vear, Julv, 1942, t 
June, 1945 


Two 600-foot oil wells have been sunk 
near Bresnik, west of Sofia, Bulgaria, wh: 
oil shal deposits are Known to exist. A 
plant capable of an output of 20,000 tons 
per annum of lquid fuels from shale or h 
nite is planned. 

The seventh revised edition of the Classified 
Direct rv of the Association of Consult 

Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Ine., 
a Kast tist Street. New York. isa Ct nside l- 
able enlargement on the previous one. This 
valuable directory mav be obtained without 
charge by applving to the ofhes of the 
Association, 


—s 


‘Nailon,’’ the Italian es. of 
nvion, which is produced by Mo tin. 
was she n for the first time at a recent 
industrial fair at Mulan. Fibres, fabrics, 
bristles and foils made of the polvamide are 
reported to have been on view, but no infor- 
mation is available about the gize of pro 
duction, 


A new chemical preparation, which is 
claimed to neutralise smells bv oxidation. has 
scovered by two New York chemists, 
Dr. J. H. Dalbev and Dr. W. H. Eddy. It 
contains permanganat : borax 
powder, carbonate of soda, and other ingre- 
dients, including a secret catalyst which is 
the activator that initiates the oxidation 


potassl 1m 


pre CeSS. 
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The Tessenderlco Chemical Company, o! 
Belgium, has resumed production in the 
factory of Société des Produits Chimiques de 
Limbourg and in that of Ciments Meus 
Brabant. Its own plant was heavily 
damaged by an explosion. 


A large plant, claimed to be among 
largest of its kind, planned to recover t 
peat moss from Byrnes Bog, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C... Canada, for use in magnesium 
metallurgical processes. Similar plants are 
in operation in Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta. 

The Belgian rayon company, © Fabelta, 
has been reported as about to start produc- 
tion of short fibres in a plant belonging 
Société Belge = de Fibranne, at 
Awijnaecrde; later 40 metric tons of fibres 
are to be produced daily. 

The Government of India has announced 
reduced rates for tests and analyses of indus- 
trial materials made at the Government Test 
House, Alipore, Calcutta. In certain cases 
the tests or trials will be carried out free of 
charg re This measure 1s designed to aid In 
th ‘development of new industries and to 
assist firms with small working capital. 

Local output in Uruguay of oleaginous 
products used in the manufacture of edibl 
oils is well on the wav to eliminati Ing the 


thie 
| 


ic 


necessity to import. The vield of home; 
vrown oll-seeds, sunflower seeds, and ground 
nuts in 4] amounted to 48.333 tons. 


against 25.704 in 1940 and about 6316 
LYUSS. 

The hardwood distillation industry in 
Canada has reported a production in 1941 
valued at $1,865,436, representing an increas 
of 7S per cent. ove! the 1940 figure. utput 
of vefined methvl hvdrate amounted _ to 
553.339 gallons valued at $496.326: charcoal 
led tons worth 
. and lime amounted 
o 9.144.103 Ib. at $108,261. 

A gas-explosion method of making carbon 
black has been developed at Kansas Univer- 
sitv by G. W. Stratton and D. E. Winkl 
which is said to produce 30 lb. of carbon 
black from 1000 cu. ft. of a mixture of 
blorine and natural gas. Only between 0.5 


and 2 Ib. are recovered from the same 
amount of gas by present industrial methods. 
It is proposed to obtain the chlorine from the 
salt deposits of central Kansas. 

A cyanide plant, now lving idle at Troll- 
hittan, has been bought from the Swedish 
Government by A’/B Gliicksmans Metallaffar 
with the intention of treating zinc scrap and 
of later on of using zine concentrates. The 
products of the plant will comprise ammon- 
ium chloride, zinc white, and zine grey, in 
addition to metallic zine. Hitherto about 
5000 tons of scrap zinc have been exported 
annually from Sweden, so the company 
should find no difficulty in securing its raw 
material. 
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Forthcoming Events 


The London section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry will meet jointly with the 
ood ania Plasti s ro =a at the Ri val 
Institution, Albemarle Str W.1, at 2.30 
p.m., on January 4, for the Jubilee 
Memoria! Le ture, Vhich will be given bv 
Professor E. K. Rideal, who will speak on 

Catalytic Hvdrogenation.”’ 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shail be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so Tegistered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


BRITISH CELANESE, LTD.. Torquay. 
(M.. 19/12/42.) November 28. £10,000 


lebenture stock, part of an 


amount already 
*£2,786,451. 


December 31, 1941. 
Satisfaction 
PERKINS, Donald Gregory, 9 Devonshire 
Road. Hatch End. Middlesex. chemical 
engineer. Ss., 19/12/42. Satisfaction, 
November 30. 1942. of bill of sale filed 
December l. 1939. to the extent of £200, 


registered 








Company News 


Titanine, Ltd., have announced an interim 
lividend of 10 per cent. (same 

The Distillers Co., Lid., announce an in- 
terum divi dend on the ordi nary shares of 
64 pe r cen (same). 

Sulphide ‘Corporation, Litd., announce a 


divi le nd ot od. p r cent {same on the prefer- 


el shares the vear to June 30. 
Beecham’ s ‘Pills. Ltd.. announce an interim 
dividend of 7 per cent. (same on the de 


ferred stock. 


The area ay HOw and yea yer Co., 


ane... announ an interim dividend of 5 per 
( . (23 per 

Beralt Tin and ‘Wolfram. Ltd., announce 
a profit for the vear of £145 100° (£98,776). 
and a dividen: of 10 per cent. (Same). 


J. Ferrer, ‘Lia, 121 Citv Road, E.C.1, have 


reased eir nominal capital by the 
addition of £1000 in £1 « rdinary shares be- 
vond 1 registered capil of £1000. 
Manbré and Sete. ‘Ltd. announce a 
trading profit of £525.865 (£514.916). and as 
ilready stated. a fina! ividend of 12 p 
t.. making 17 per cet an 
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Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., announce an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. (same) on the 
ordinary shares. No further dividend fo: 
the vear ended June 30 is proposed. 

T. N. C. Manufacturers, Ltd., Victoria 
Chambers, Station Road, Tunstall. have iD 
creased their nominal capital by the addition 
of £700 in £1 ordinary shares beyond the 
registered capital of £300. 

Allen and Hanburys, Lid., announce a 
profit, for the year ended June 30, of 
£209,042 (£106,338), and a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 10 per cent., making 
lS per cent. (same). 

Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa, Ltd., announce a final dividend of 
124 per cent. on the 5s. ordinary shares, 
making a total of 25 per cent, (20 per cent, ) 
for 1942. 

Turner and Newall, Ltd., have announced 
a final dividend, for the year to September 
dU, of 5$ per cent., making a total of 12} per 
cent. (same), and a trading profit of 
£2 407 550. 

Fisons, Ltd., 5 Gippewyck Avenue, Ips- 
wich, have increased their nominal capital 
by the addition of £250,000 in £1 ordinary 
shares bevond the re capital of 
£1,.750,000, ranking pari passu with existing 
shares. 

British Benzol and Coal Distillation, Ltd., 
announce a trading profit of £96,207 
(£99.2580), and a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
(not 3 per cent. as previously stated), to 
gether with a bonus of 5 per cent., making 
15 per cent. for the vear (same), 

Rybar Laboratories, Ltd., Beach Walk. 
Tankerton, have increased their nominal 
capital DY the addition of £3600 beyond the 
registered capital of £1400. The additional 
capital is divided into 10,000 “‘A”’” and 
62,000 “‘B* shares of Is. each, ranking 
part passu with the original “A” and “*B”’ 
shares. 

I.C.I. (Salt), Ltd., a subsidiary of Im 
pre rial Chemical Industri s. Ltd., is to 20 into 
voluntary liquidation, it is announced. The 
14 per cent. debe nture stock (all ; which is 
held bY Fie we Lid.) is to be repaid at 105, 
though the parent company has the right to 
repay at par. A similar plan is on hand for 
another subsidiary, 1.0.1. (Rexine), Ltd., 
and a resolution for the voluntary liquidation 
of this company will be put to an extra- 
rdinary meeting on December 31. Holders 
of the cumulative preference shares of this 
subsidiary will be given the opportunity of 
exchanging their holdings for the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of I.C.I.. Ltd 
ene parent company has announced that its 
policy is now to absorb subsidiaries, 

After December 31, Alfioc, Ltd. (anothe: 
1.C.I. subsidiary), is to be incorporated with 
I.C.I. (Alkali), Ltd. This step has been 
taken to simplify administration, and the 
business will be carried on at Ingersoll 
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House, Kingswav, London. W.C.2. The 
technical service will be known as_ the 
Alfloe Water Treatment Service of I[.C.I. 
(Alkali), Ltd. 








New Companies Registered 


Fine Chemicals, Ltd. (377.604).—Private 
company. Capital: £1000 in 1000 shares ol 
tl each. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
fine chemicals, chemical products, ete. Sub- 
scribers: F. Beaumont, E. H. Rowley St. 
Hilary, Tranby Park, Hessle, Yorks. 

Neo-Silver Products, Ltd. (377.740) .— 
Private company. Capital: £1000 in 1000 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in pharmaceuticals, chemicals, disin- 
fectants, fertilisers, colours, glues, ete. 
Subscribers: EK. t B KE. Baker, P. H. (yood- 
win, Solicitors: Kenneth Brown, Baker, 
Baker, Hssex House, Essex Street, W.C.2. 

Camouline, Ltd. (377.697). — Private 
company. Capital: £100 in LOO shares of 
fl each. Dealers in chemicals, manufac- 
turers of and dealers in ceramic products, 
transfers, glass, etc. Directors: G. M. 
Wheater and Evelyn M. Wheater. Regis- 
tered office: Norwich Union Chambers, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Autometric Instruments, Ltd. (377,627). 
—Private company. Capital: £1000 in 1000 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers and in- 
stallers of electrical, mechanical. chemical! 
and scientific instruments and automatic 
controls. ete, Directors : (x. F. Ward, C. 
McCullough. Registered office: 368 Burv 
New Road, Salford, 7, Lancs. 

O. C. Partners, Ltd. (377.485).—Private 
company. ‘Capital: £1000 in 1000 shares of 
£1 each. Manufacturing and research chem. 
ists, engineers, refiners of waste products, 
plastics, synthetic rubber and similar 
materials. Subscribers: Norah M. Williams. 
Mrs. Tecla Finck. Registered office: 56 
Great North Road. N.6. 

Holmes, Martin and Co., Ltd. (377,445). 
—Private company. Capital: £1000 in 1000 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and 
wholesale and retail dealers in chemical pro- 
ducts, essential oils, linseed, cotton and other 
cakes, fertilisers. etc. Subseribers : S. Rich. 
man, R. Epstein. Solicitors: Alfred Kerstein 
and Co., 3-4 Clements Inn, W.C.2. 

Ace Chemical Manufacturers, Ltd. 
(377 ,626).—Private company. Capital: £100 
i 100 shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of 
chemical and allied substances, drugs, disin 
fectants, soaps, starches, ete. Subcribers: 
C. H. Polley, A. D. Poulter. Registered 
office: 210 Capel House, New Broad Street, 
E.C.2. 

Maignen’s ‘ Filtre Ravide’’ and Anti- 
Calcaire Co. (1942), Ltd. (377.614) .—Pri- 


vate company. Capital: £100 in 100 shares 
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of £1 each. Manufacturers of, dealers in 
and agents for chemicals, filters, filtering 
materials, metals. insulating materials, etc. 
Directors: A. Erben, 8. Erben. Registered 
office: Westminster Bank Chambers, Station 
Road, Harrow. 


Surrey Refrigeration Services, Lid. 
(377,374) .—Private company. Capital: £100 
in 100 shares of £1 each. Refrigeration and 
cold storage engineers, manufacturers of and 
dealers in refrigerating plant, evaporators, 
condensers, chemicals, compositions and 
inaterials, ete. Directors: W. M. Maclean, 
H. Fairhead, A. J. Maclean. Registered 
office: 18 High Street, Slough, Bucks. 


L. E. Barclay and Co., Ltd. (377,301). 
Private company. Capital: £100 in 100 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in chemicals, glass, porcelain and 
msulating materials, electrical equipment, 
synthetic and plastic materials, rubber, tex- 
tiles, metals, spirits, dyes, paper, ete. Sub- 
scribers: Sonia Mason, H. M. Hulkes. 
Registered ofhce: Cliffords Inn E.C.4. 


Waste Residuals, Ltd. (377.624) .—Pni- 
vate company. Capital: £1000 im LOOO 
shares of {| each. Distillers and manufac- 
turers of and dealers in industrial alcohol, 
vas, charcoal, coke, tar and residual dis- 
tillates, manufacturers of dyes, chemicals, 
and fertilisers, refiners of petroleum pro- 
ducts, heating engineers, etc. Directors : 
C. G. Kmight, J. E. Makin. Solicitors : 
Irwin Mitchell, Kershaw and Co. Regis- 
tered office: 269 Bramhall Lane. Sheffield. 

British Plastic Fillers, Ltd. (377,558) .— 
Private company. Capital: £10,000 in 10,000 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in fillers, goods or materials used or 
produced in the plastic industries, synthetic 
resins, cmulsions, moulding powders, asbes 
tos, mica, chemicals, textiles. varmish and 
vlue, moulders and turners of bakelite. ete. 
Directors: J. W. Wilson, G. b. P. Birtles. 
Registered office: 29 George Street, Man- 


chester. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


IENTIMENT in Stock Exchange markets 

has been assisted by the war news, but 
vear-end influences led to further contrac- 
tion in the volume of business. Neverthe- 
less, the undertone generally was firm in 
the absence of selling. Financial results 
and dividend announcements that have come 
to hand have continued to show that, owing 
to the effect of E.P.T., the net profits of 
many companies playing a vital part in the 
war effort are virtually unchanged. In 
numerous cases somewhat higher dividends 
could be paid if profits were fully distri- 
buted, but the prudent course of placing a 








good propo! n of profits to reserve funds 
is being tollowed. This apy sighted policy 

s, of course, exp lained by a general realisa 
tion of the ditheulties and changed condi 
tions which will eventually have to be faced 
during the switch-over from war to peace- 
Cline roduction., 

At 74s. 3d. Turner & Newall ordinary 
units were within 3d. of the price ruling a 
week afro, the maintenance of the dividend 
at 123 per cent. being in accordance with 
general expectations. The units of the 
Distillers Co. were slightly higher at &4s.; 


cent.., 

there 

total 
Im 


the interim 
and the prevailing 
seem again to 
payment of 16} 


pay ment is 
assulptl lon 
rood 


per 


again 61 per 
is that 
prospects of a 
cent. On balance, 


De 


perial Chemical have ao from obs. to 
SOs. 6d. at the time of vriting, while the 
ri per cent, preference aie s have been firm 


al SOS. od. 
in B. Laporte, and 
ordinary. Cooper 


was shown 
in Fisons 
ave trans 


Business around 73s. 
around 40s. 
McDougall h 


ferred at 25s. Lever & Unilever were 3d. 
better at 55s 3a and a ste ad\ tendens \ 
was manifested British Aluminium at 
49s. British Oxvgen were 72s. 6d. Thomas 
De La Rue wert less active, but at SS. 
have maintained most of their recent ac 


vance, and were 1n fact higher than a Week 


ag Other shares of companies associated 

) plastics were inclined to improve, wit! 
British Industri Plastics 4s 94d.. Eni cl 
Ys Gd and Lacrin id Products 4s. 3d ()! 
the er hand, Imperial Smelting eased 
slightly Yd... and Britis! Plaster 
Board at 26s. 9d. were moderately lower o1 
bala Ut 

Movements in iron and steel issues wer 
small Staveley ordinar\ improved = t 
49s. 3d while Tube Investments were 
84s. 6d... and Babcock & Wilcox gained 6 

48s. Sd Stewarts & Llovds were stead\ 
Os... as were Allied lronfounders at 3s 
I: lsewhere, G llass Wall 10s. ordinary had 
a more active appearance and improved 
IZs od Shares I pail Prianutacturers 

genera! hat all ed recel va = 

Lewis Berger being 70s. Yd ind = Inte 

national Paint 05s... but 1 er dire . 

Wa Paper Mant ufacturers deferred units 

were easier ws 8d. Richard ‘Thomas 

6s. Sd. ordi nar) ‘eee have bee etir 
higher leve al Rs. 7id.. there being talk 
he arket of the possibilit f a 

r dividend. 

Greeti -( hemicals DS units were ar ma 
6s. 6d British Tar Products 5s oeeenary 
remained at &s. 6d., following the announce 
ment of the maintenance of the dividend ; 

10 per cent. Monsanto Chemicals 95} eas r 


6d.. and 


cent. preference remained at 22s 

elsewhere British Drug Houses were quoted 
at 22s Boots Drug 5s. ordinary units eased 
slightly to 38s. 6d. Timothy Whites were 
93< 101d... and Sangers 19s. 9d. Among 
other securities. Barrv & Staines were firm 
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at 37s. Yd. Nairn & Greenwich held the 
recent rise to os. 3d. awaiting the dividend 


around = d&s. 


Bottle 


announcement. Business 
recorded lL nited 
while at one time 
improved ols. 
Glass os. shares more tive 
6s. cid. British Glues & Chemicals 
ordinary transferred up to 7s, 9d.; 
in preference shares was 
30s. Burt Boulton held 


Glass 


od., 


were 


and Canning J 


cid 


Lie 


od. an 


around 
4s 
business 
recorded al 

earlier in 


: 


provement, dealings ranging from 18s. t 
Iss, 6d. Lawes Chemical 7 per cent, 10s 


preference changed hands at Ils. 
time. A somewhat better tendency 
maintained in oil shares: 
6° showed further improvement 


HbDatance. 


od. at Coile 


Anglo-Egyptia 


1) 


Was 
ordinary, 
Triplex Glass 10s. units 


Was 








| “LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


| BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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DEAL : 


i TITANOUS SULPHATE 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD 
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Release that VEHICLE! 


In the coming months transport is tackling the biggest job 
in its history. Lorries and wagons, canal-boats and ships 
must be working “all out” if the nation’s transport system is 
to succeed. Great plans of organisation, improvements and 
new works have been carried through. The system can 
do its job —IF 

If every transport user releases every vehigle, without one 
minute’s unnecessary delay. You use the nation’s supply of ships 
and vehicles. You must decide how long you keep them out 
of the system; how quickly you send them off on their vital 
work. 10 minutes saved from every standstill hour. That 
is what the country asks from you — what it needs. 





You know your o:on problems best. Tackle them in your own way. 
But tackle them now. Plan, encourage ideas, improvise tf needs be. | 
| Here’s a starting-off agenda: | 
§. CHECK OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS 2. LABOUR-SAVING EQUIPMENT. 
3. BLACK-OUT WORKING 4. OPINIONS OF “MEN WHO DO THE WORK" 


WE MUST GET AN EVEN 


ee 
(© )UICKER 4 FURNROUND er 
Ministry of War Transport 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 


Write for particulars to :— 


Cc. S. WOODLEY, “Empire House,”’ 
write 175, Piccadilly, 
Generai Secretary, B.A.C. London, W.| 


Phone: REGENT 6611 


SITU. ATION ‘SS VACANT 


None of the advertisements below relates to 





Il woman 


betwee Pi 1s niet 1 MPrLePSS RUE oh ‘i wwornani (qd) j s livin 7 


with her a child « f hers under the (ide f 14, or b) as 


registered under the Blir qd P ersons Acts. ¢ ‘ has a 
. 17 } 
Minis ry oj L vane | perme ulow her to obtain employ- 

ment by individual effort. 


Chie eal industries r Pos 
Was Pre bun Midland Are; | 
Dos Writs ( 
cont own | . ype ’ 


Box No. 20%, THe CHEMICAL AGE, 154 ] 
Street. London, E.C.4 


EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIE D CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Kev Men in Wartime and Afterwards 
Many of the finest posts in Britai 
time are reserved for Chemfcal En rineers. 
be the case whe the war is 
over. The vast technique and experienc 
now being applied to Chemical Technolog, 
for war purposes will then be suitablv 
utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M_I. 
Chem. E. Examinations in which home- 
study Students of The T.1.G.B. have 
gained :— 

TWO ‘**‘ MACNAB ”’ PRIZES. 
Write to-day for *‘ The Engineer's Guide to 
Success *’—free, containing the world’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology including Chemical Engineering 
Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the 
fegulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Bar House, London, E.C.4 


¢ 


2i9 Temple 


C... Hk. maT VAL Kngineer to act in part-time 
capacity on processing plants 
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FOR SALE 


NE Lead Line d Stec] Riveted Upen Top 
TANK, lO ft, Qin. by 10 ft. Oin. by 
12 ft. 6in. deep at sides and 13 ft. 6in, i 
centre; side plates carried down to full 
depth ; lined with } in. lead, also fitted wit! 
approx. 70 ft. of 2in. dia. Lead Coil; capa 
eity 8000 gallons. 
NE Open Steel Circular TANK, 6 ft 
6 in, dia. by 9 ft. 3 in. deep on straight 
with conical bottom 3 ft. Qin. deep; 3 in 
plate ; 3in. bottom draw-off: with 4 C.I. 
lugs on four Sin. by 41n. R.S.J. legs 
6 ft. Yin. high. 


NE Hemispherical COPPER VACUUM 
EVAPORATOR PAN; enclosed; 7 ft. 
Hin. dia, by 6 ft. Gin. deep; 5 161In. solid 
ppoer: 2ft. Oin, dee 


p dished bottom with 

Shin. copper coil; outlets, inspection 

classes, gauge. thermometer. et Illustra 
mn on application 

GEORGE COHEN. SONS & CO... LTD... 


STANNINGLEY. near LEEDS 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and 

TABLE, horticultural, burning, filter- 
ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; estab. 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern- 
ment.—THOos. Hitt-Jones, Lrp., ‘‘Invicta’’ 
Millis, Bow Common Lane, London, E. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone : 3285 East. 


V EGE. 


"Phone 38 Staines 
VAL Jacketted Vacuum Oven, 7 ft. by 
6ft. by Sft. 6in.; 40 gallon Copper 
Jacketted Pan; 30 in, Belt Driven Hydro; 
Steam Retort, 7 ft. by 2 ft. 9in.; 50 gallon 
Jacketted (Gun Metal) Pan. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD.. 
STAINES. 


00 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by 
1 all leading makers from 18 in. up- 
wards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari- 
ous sizes. List on _ request, Seen at 
Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele- 
phone: Riverside 2436. 


0) STRONG NEW 
10 PROOF APRONS. 
value 5s. each. 


WATER. 
To-day’s 
Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 
large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 
Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs 
Phone 2198. 


YDRAULIC TUBING, lin., large 

quantity, secondhand, new condition, 
also limited quantities other sizes and fit- 
tings. Hydraulic Valves, new, various 
types against requirements. Thompson & 
Son (Millwall), Ltd., Cuba Street, Mill- 
wall. London, E.14. East 1844. 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS FOR SALE. 





ACKETED Boiling Pans, 4 to 9 tons 
capacity; 4 roll toothed Crushing Mills; 
21 size and *‘ C ”’ size Disintegrators; Triple 
Granite Roller Mills; Steele-Cowlishaw Ball 
Mill; Horizontal 


Pump; steel enclosed 


steam-driven Vacuum 
Vessels, 6 ft. by 
7 ft. 6 in. with agitators; five Storage Tanks, 
28 ft. long by 7 ft. diameter; 4 Storage 
Tanks, 9 ft. diameter by 6 ft, deep, totally 
enclosed : 9 Surface Condensers fitted brass 
tubes; 10 Vertical Hvdraulic Presses, fitted 
12in. rams; 36in. and 48in. Manlove 
motorised Hydro Extractors; 10 Paint Cone 


Mills. 7 in. to 20 in 


Bucket Elevators, 11 in. wide. up to 35 ft. 


diameter: Chain and 


high; Worm Conveyors, 9in. to 14 in, dia 
neter, in varidus lengths, fitted steel boxes; 
12 various Filter Presses. Full list upon 
application. Inquiries invited. 
RICHARD SIZER, LIMITED, CUBER 
WORKS, HULL. 





ESERIN 


(STEEPLEJACKS ) 
LT D. 


7 GREAT CASTLE STREET, 
W.| 


Langham 2914 


Send threepence in stamps 
for our booklet on 
“«Steeplejackery.’’ 











THE CHEMICAL AGE XA 


PLANT 


ROGRESSIVE firm engaged in Chem. 

cal Plant Manufacture would lke to 
hear from Engineers and Works Chemists 
with a view to developing anv ideas. or 
machines they might have in mind. All 
information treated in strict confidence Now 
is the time to turn that idea into money. 
Write Box No. 2095, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


WANTED 
WANTED FOR OWN USE 
DVERTISER is open to purchase for 
eash all kinds of Chemical Plant includ- 
ing Mixers, Sifters, Sifter-Mixers, Grinders, 
Granulators, Tablet Compressing Machines, 
Filling Machines suitable for Liquids, Pow- 
ders and Creams, Tube Filling Machines, 
Homogenisers, Labelling Machines; Wrap- 
ping Machines, Emulsifiers.*, Laboratory 
Equipment, etc... etc. Send fullest details 
and prices to Box No. 2092. THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ANTED., back numbers of THE CHEMI- 
cAL AGE as follows: 
1941, March 15th. 
1941. Ocober 4th and 2Bdth. 
1941, November Ist, 8th, 15th. 22nd and 
29th, 
1942. Januarv 3rd. 10th and 17th. 
1942, February 7th and 2lst. 
1942. March 7th. 
Please reply to THE CHEMICAL AGE 154 
Fleet street. London, 2 (4. 





SERVICING 
RINDING of every description of 
Jchemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved mills.—THos. HILL- 
JONES, LTD., ‘‘ Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill- 
Jones, Bochurch, London.’’ Telephone: 
3285 East. 








AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, 
Ete. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
KENYON (Established 1855). 
Valuers and Fire’ Loss 
Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY. 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 





Auctioneers’ 


Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Man- 
chester 
Telegrams : 


‘* Russoken,’* Manchester. 





THE CHEMICAL AGE 


PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 
HE Owners of Patent No. 502996 ar: 
Gesilrous of arral r by wv av of Licence 
otherwise on , nable terms for 

he ecommerce: evelopment in Great 

Britain f this vention which con- 

eerns METHOD OF PREPARING A DE. 

POLARISER BY STARTING FROM 

NATURAL OXIDES OF MANGANESE 

For particulars addr ELKINGTON AND 


FIFE, 329 Hig 
-_ HE Own 


this invent} which erns METHOD 
FOR MANU TURING A HIGHLY AC 
rivk DEPOL ania ER FROM NATURAL 
PYROLUSITE.—For particulars 
ELKINGTON AND Fire, 329 High Holbort 
London, W.C.1. 


aqdaress 





WORKESG 

HE Owners British Patent No 
457.565 relati Improvements in 
process of refining tal are desirous of 
entering into negotiations with one or more 
fir! as in Great ‘itain for the purpose of 
exploiting the invention either by sale of 
the P; tent righ or by the craut of Licences 
Interested parties 
who desire further particulars should apply 
to Albert L. Mond & Thiemann, of 14 to 18 

Oolborn. London, E.C.1. 


NOTICE 


ol reasohladble 


WEEK-END COURSE 
for 

INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL OFFICERS 

WEEK-END Course on Factory Med: 

eal Services and Industrial Diseases 
will be he ld al the London School ol 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Street, W.C.1,. on Saturday and Sunday, 
February 27th and 28th, 1943. The Course 
will be a practical one and primarily for 
Works Medical Officers. Fee One Guinea. 
Another announcement with further details 


. 


will appear later 


(,ower 


ce ZUL re) ae 
rim / 
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LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 








CARBOY HAM PERS 
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CHEMICAL LE ADWORK 


TANKS VATS COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. *‘22473"° 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 








TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to: 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow: 





ee a rr 


Telephone: Telegraphic 


Terminus 2030 Address: 
**Gastherm>), ”’ 
Smith, London. 


P REE Foes MADI 


lf you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.|I 
Thermometer Manufacturers | Mercury in Glass Type 
Of all the principal Scientific lustrumeni and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 


l mark of 
precision and 


efficiency. 
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HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE 
ACCUMULATOR ACID 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FLUORIDES 











Also Specially Pure Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 









‘Si AnRA mires 5SPrar ri ; i} 


Telegrams: ‘‘Chemicals, Sheffield’’ Phone: 41208-9 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 








RAYING 
FOUR OAKS machines 
for FACTORY LIMEWASHING 







The ‘FOUR OAKS”’ way of 
aiid and easy Limewashing, 
Colourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 


~ PATT ERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 





Catalogues free 
a RS RN RN 


Ali Prices are , 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail- 
ing at the time . 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


Sole Morufecturers: 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“ Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 305 Four Oaks. 


we Bi WF bee Mh 
. % en 
© ny a od” 











SULPHURIC ACID 


AND 


OLEUM PLANTS 
ACID RECUPERATION 


FROM 


REFINERY SLUDGE 
NITRIC ACID 


BY 


OXIDATION «/ AMMONIA 


CONCENTRATION OF 
ACIDS SULPHURIC AND 
NITRIC OF ALL GRADES 


CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD. 


to His Majesty's Government 





Contractors 
T——RERKHAMSTED 


BERKHAMSTED 1rgo. 


BARNCRC 
Telephone: 


Kuropean Technical Representatives— 


Chemical Construction Corporation 
New York—U:.S.A. 
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HAFTING 


Power Transmission Appliances in the widest range 


of sizes are standardised and stocked to meet all 
general requirements. 
ings, Pulleys, Clutches, Variable Speed Gears 
Reducing and Increasing Gears, Geared Motors, 








etc. Our catalogue S. 140 gives fu!l particu lars. 
dimensions, prices, etc., and is in- a 
valuable for reference purposes. 


a on request. 


-CROFTS 


(ENGINEERS) 
LTD 


BRADFORD: 


=“ s* ofr His ¢ 


Shafting, Couplings, Bear- | 
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— ALL PURPOSES AND PRESSURES 


ee ae ee . soe es CRYO eo RR 2 Le. RO er er” a. RS Ce A ee 


PLEASE CONSULT US 

On all matters concerning 

PACKINGS & JOINTINGS 
For Chemical Plant 














WRITE FOR CATALOGUE R6 . 


JAMES WALKER & CO., LTD. 
“LION”? WORKS, WOKING, SURREY 


PHONE: WOKING 2432 (6 lines) GRAMS: LIONCELLE 








“A 
MONITOR 


MIXING MACHINES OTEVERY 


ARE MIX!” 
RAPID! RELIABLE! ROBUST! 


The very latest word in the design of c aH 
POWER MIXERS, with over aquarter of a 
century's practical experience behind them. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


ABSOLUTELY DUST-TIGHT 
EASY TO CLEAN eaiehenitien 
SELF-EMPTYING TEN SIZES “MONITOR” MIXER 


(Trough type) 
BELT-DRIVEN OR FULLY 
MOTORIZED SEND FOR LIST L45\ 























DA Ci PALL ENG a: R | | INE | | Telegrams : 
maw Pasenco, Phone, London 
Monitor ‘Works, 114, Lisson Grove, Telephones : 


Marylebone, LONDON, N.W.I PADdington 7236/7 
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